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MONG the questions answered by the Biblical Commis- 
sion on June 30, 1909, relating to the interpretation of 
Genesis, was one concerning the manner in which the first 
woman, Eve, was produced by God. The reply said very clearly 
that the literal historical meaning of the first three chapters of 
Genesis cannot be considered doubtful where the narrative is 
con<erned with facts that touch the fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion. Among these facts it specifies several in 
particular. One of these is the origin of Eve from Adam. The 
exact statement of the Commission was: “the formation of the 
first woman from the first man cannot be called into question.” 
For several years after this reply, Catholic writers, theo- 
logians and others, seemed to be well agreed that, whatever 
might be said about the origin of Adam’s body, there could be 
no question among Catholics regarding the fact that Eve’s body 
was produced by a special operation of Almighty God using as 
material a part of the body of Adam. And yet, in the last few 


1Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, ed. 18a, n. 2123. 
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years, more than one Catholic writer has given expression to 
doubts about the literal historical sense of the account of the 
making of Eve, as set forth in Genesis, 2, 21-22: “Then the 
Lord God cast a deep sleep upon Adam; and when he was fast 
asleep, he took one of his ribs, and filled up flesh for it. And 
the Lord God built the rib which he took from Adam into a 
woman; and brought her to Adam.” 

An example of these doubts may be found in L’Ami du 
Clergé of March 5, 1936. In an unsigned article on human 
origins, the following statement occurs: “In admitting that, 
parallel with the the creation of the first man (whether by 
way of evolution, directed by God and terminating in a brusque 
and successful mutation, or by way of direct and immediate 
creation) the creation of the first woman took place exactly in 
similar conditions, would there not be a physical dependence of 
the woman on Adam, sufficient to justify the expression for- 
matio ex primo bomine>?” 

Another example is had in the recent book of the Abbé 
P. M. Périer, Le Trans/ormisme, in which the author leaves 
the question open as to how far the inspired writer of Genesis 
2, 21-22 has had recourse to allegory or symbol, merely insisting 
that the passage contains moral and social teaching of a high 


order.* 





3Paris, 1938, p. 227, note 1: “Il y a deux maniéres de la (the origin of woman’s 
body) considérer. Les uns, déclarant, a priori, cette formation miraculeuse, en veulent 
tirer des conséquences pour la formation du corps de l"homme lui-méme. C'est aller plus 
loin que I’Eglise ne le demande, et rendre impossible tout examen scientifique. Les autres 
estiment qu'il convient d’étudier, d’abord, dans son ensemble, le probléme de l’origine 
de l’organisme humain, comme nous le faisons en ces pages. La solution adoptée aura 
nécessairement sa répercussion sur l’interprétation du récit biblique concernant la femme. 

“La commission biblique demande d’admettre que la femme vient de l’homme en 
quelque maniére: ‘formatio primae mulieris ex bomine.’ Mais comment? Aucune décision 
ecclésiastique n’oblige 4 prendre a la lettre toutes les particularités du récit. La Genése, 
en ce passage, donne un enseignement moral et social de haute portée. Dans quelle mesure 
a-t-elle recours, pour l’inculquer, 4 |’allégorie ou au symbole? 

“Tl y a longtemps que le cardinal Cajetan a émis I’avis que les détails de ce récit ne 
doivent pas étre pris 4 la lettre, mais d’une maniére symbolique: mow esse juxta litteram 
intelligenda, sed secundum mysterinm. Récemment, deux auteurs, assurément soucieux 
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To these writers we might, perhaps, add those Catholic scien- 
tists who suggest that the theologians should reconsider and 
perhaps reinterpret the dogmas of original sin and the unity 
of the human race so as to leave room for the scientific theory 
of polygenism.* The natural evolution of Eve or rather of 
many Eves would be a corollary of such an hypothesis. 

It is clear that these authors are not averse to a purely 
metaphorical or symbolic interpretation of the words of Gen- 
esis concerning the making of Eve. For the author of the 
article in L’Ami du Clergé, “the idea which the Bible wishes 
especially to inculcate in the formation of Eve . . . is that Eve 
was to be for the first man a companion similar to him, of the 
same physical nature as he.””’ In such an interpretation the 
words of the sacred text are a symbolic expression of an im- 
portant physical and moral truth, but they do not signify the 
literal historical fact which prima facie they seem to do. 

In contrast to these statements, stands the hitherto unani- 
mous teaching of Catholic theologians against the metaphorical 
exegesis of Cajetan, which the writers cited above seem to 
favor. That teaching may be presented in the words of a 
recent author who, while favoring the evolution of Adam’s 
body, rejects the symbolic interpretation of the words of Gen- 
esis concerning Eve: “It is our considered and definite belief 
that Eve was really formed from Adam. In other words the 
formatio primae mulieris ex primo homine is literally and his- 
torically true, as affirmed by the Biblical Commission. Indeed 





d’orthodoxie, les Péres Schmidt et A. Lemyunnyer, ont formulé cette opinion: ‘Le trait 
d’Adam, formé de la poussiére de la terre, fournit l'occasion de rappeler combien fragile 
et périssable est la vie qu'il posséde. Celui d’Eve, formé d’une céte d’Adam, doit traduire 
la relation d’égalicé et d’étroite solidarité qui existe entre l"homme et sa compagne’ (La 
Révélation primitive, p. 123). Est-ce suffisant pour obéir a la commission biblique? Je 
n’en déciderai pas.—Ceux qui veulent une interprétation plus littérale attendent, du progrés 
des sciences, des indications plus précises sur les dépendances possibles d’un organisme par 
rapport 2 un autre.” 

4Cf. article Polygénisme by A. and J. Bouyssonie in Dict. Théol. Cath. vol. 12, col. 2536. 


5loc. cit. 
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that is so certain and so clearly taught both in the Scripture 
and tradition that it may well be de fide. In the first place, 
Scripture teaches this very clearly. Thus St. Paul bases im- 
portant truths, both dogmatic and moral, on the origin of Eve 
from Adam. Secondly, we have the evidence of the constant 
teaching of Catholic tradition, which has always regarded the 
origin of Eve as historically true, and has seen in it the prophetic 
image of the Church originating from Christ dying on the 
cross.” 

The purpose of the present article is to gather together the 
principal elements of this “constant teaching of Catholic tra- 
dition.” It is, perhaps, because theologians from Suarez’ to 
our day have readily affirmed that tradition but failed to 
demonstrate it, that this point of Catholic doctrine should still 
be called in question by some. If it can be shown that, as a 
matter of fact, the Church has always taken the special man- 
ner of the production of Eve’s body as described in Genesis to 
be literally true and has always considered it to be divinely 
prophetic of the relation of the Church to Jesus Christ, then 
indeed is the manner of the specia! creation of Eve a fact which 
touches one of the »»xdamentais of the Faith, and all attempts 
at giving the words of Genesis a metaphorical meaning are out 
of accord with Catholic truth. 

First of all, let it be remembered that the declaration of the 
Biblical Commission is not the first ecclesiastical document to 
treat of the making of Eve. In the year 1201, Pope Innocent III, 
in a letter to the Bishop of Tiberias, declared that the practice 
of polygamy was “inimical to the Christian faith because in 
the beginning one rib was changed into one woman and the 
divine Scriptures testify that ‘because of this a man shall leave 
his father and mother and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall 





®E. C. Messenger, Evolution and Theology, New York, 1932, p. 252. 
™De opere sex dierum, lib. iii, cap. ii, n. 4, edition of Paris, 1856, tom. 3, p. 177. 
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be two in one flesh’.”* From these words it is clear that the 
Pontiff wished to prove the divine institution of monogamy 
from the literal meaning of Genesis 2, 21 and 24. Weedless to 
remark, the unity of marriage is also one of the fundamentals 
of Christian moral teaching. 

More impressive still, and more to our present purpose are 
the words of the Council of Vienne, which solemnly defined 
that Saint John the Evangelist correctly narrated the order of 
events when he wrote that it was after Christ had died that one 
of the soldiers opened His side with a lance. In the chapter 
containing this definition the Council asserts that the side of the 
Word of God was perforated “in order that from the water 
and blood which flowed out of it might be formed the one, 
immaculate, and holy virgin Mother Church, the spouse of 
Christ, just as from the side of the first man, while he slept, 
Eve was formed to be his wife, that thus the truth in Christ, 
our newest Adam, might correspond to the certain type of the 
first and old Adam, who, according to the Apostle, ‘is the figure 
of the one who was to come’.”” Even though it be admitted 
that this parallel between Adam and Eve on the one hand and 
Christ and the Church on the other was not the object of the 
conciliar definition, nevertheless it is impossible to deny that the 
Council found a ¢ype in what it considered to be a real fact, 
namely, the formation of Eve’s body from the body of Adam. 
It placed such solemn emphasis on the real opening of the side 
of the dead Christ because of the mystery which was contained 
therein, a mystery which, the Council says, was prefigured in 
the forming of the first woman out of the side of the first man, 
while the latter slept. 

That a very clear and definite doctrine on the mystery con- 
tained in the special manner of Eve’s formation existed in the 





8Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, ed. 18a, n. 408. 

*%Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, ed. 18a, n. 480. On the history of this definition 
and the still unsettled question as to whether the condemned doctrine was really taught 
by John Peter Olivi, cf. Ewald Miller O.F.M., Das Konzil von Vienne, Minster in W., 
1934, pp. 353-355. 
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second decade of the fourteenth century is sufficiently evident 
from the Council of Vienne. It was expressly taught by the 
great theologians of the preceding century. 

For Peter Lombard, the creation of Eve was a figure of the 
sacraments flowing out of the side of Christ: “For as the woman 
was formed from the side of the man in his sleep, so the Church 
from the sacraments which poured out of the side of Christ 
dying on the Cross, namely, from the blood and water by which 
we are redeemed from punishments and washed from sins.” 

Saint Bonaventure in his commentary on this passage of the 
Lombard gives two reasons why it was congruous that Eve 
should be produced in the way Genesis indicates. The first is 
that the manner of production corresponds to the properties 
of that mutual union which in reality exists between the man 
and the woman; secondly, it is consonant with the things that 
are signified by the man and the woman. These are three: God 
and the soul, Christ and the Church, the superior reason and 
the inferior. As to the second of these, he writes: “For the 
Church is formed from Christ, when from the side of Christ 
asleep on the Cross blood and water flowed out, from which 
comes the efficacy of the sacraments of the Church. Through 
these sacraments the Church is founded and thus the man cor- 
responds to Christ, the sleep to death, the removing of the rib 
to the opening of the side.””" 

A slight variation of the same teaching is contained in the 
Summa of Alexander of Hales. Speaking of the mysterious 
significance of the fact that all men, including Eve, come from 
Adam, he says: ““The second mystery is that of spiritual union, 
for as Adam and Eve were as it were one carnal body, seeing 
that the woman was formed from the man, so Christ and the 
Church are as it were one spiritual body, for the Church was 
formed from Him, as it said in Ephesians 5, 30 “We are mem- 





107] Sent., d. 18, cap. III, Quaracchi, 2nd ed., 1916, tom. I, p. 389. 
Jy II Sent., d. 18, a. 1, q- 1, concl., Opera Omnia, Quaracchi edition, tom. II, p. 432. 
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bers of His body and of His flesh and of His bone’.”” Again 
he writes in the same vein: “The manner of forming Eve was 
ordained for our instruction. For as the woman had to be 
made, that by her conjunction with man she might signify the 
conjunction of Christ with the Church, so also she had to be 
formed (in such a way) that by her formation might be sig- 
nified the formation of the Church from Christ. Hence the 
words of Ephesians 5, 31-32 “They shall be two in one flesh; 
this is a great sacrament in Christ and the Church’.”” 

Saint Albert the Great, in reply to the question why did 
God make the woman from the side of the man, gives five 
reasons, the third of which is drawn “from the signification: 
for as Eve from the side of Adam, so the Church was to be 
formed from the side of Christ.” And he cites the same words 
of St. Paul to the Ephesians, “This is a great sacrament, but I 
speak in Christ and in the Church.” 

The Angelic Doctor enumerates four reasons wliy Eve shouid 
have been made from Adam: his superior dignity as origin of 
the whole race; the special love he should have for his wife; the 
exigencies of family life in which the husband is the head; and 
finally “the sacramental reason, because by this is prefigured 
the fact that the Church has its origin in Christ, whence the 
Apostle says “This is a great sacrament, but I speak in Christ 
and the Church’.” Saint Thomas argues for the fitness of 
forming Eve from the rib of Adam. His second reason for it 
is “the sacramental signification, because from the side of Christ 
sleeping on the Cross the sacraments flowed out, that is, blood 
and water, by which the Church was established.” 





12Prima Secundae, De Corpore Humano, sectio Il, q. I, tit. I, membr. I, cap. I, Quaracchi 
edition, tom. II, p. 554. For an account of the divergent opinions concerning the 
authenticity of the treatise De Corpore Humano, cf. Ernest J. Primeau, Doctrina Summae 
Theologicae Alexandri Halensis de Spiritus Sancti apud Justos Inhabitatione, Mundelein, 
1936, pp. 11-15. 

1830p. cit., tit. II, membr. II, q. II, cap. H, p. 617. 

MSum. Theol. pars 2, tract. 13, q. 80, membr. III, Opera Omnia, Borgnet edition, 


tom. 33, p. 118. 15Sum. Theol. 1, q. 92, a. 2 and 3. 
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No one who reads the articles in which these princes of the 
School treat of the production of Eve can doubt chat they 
considered the literal sense of Genesis as necessary for the under- 
standing of the way in which the Church comes iato being with 
dependence on the Redeemer, Jesus Christ. That this depend- 
ence was prefigured by a real formation of the first woman 
from the first man, in the literal and factual sense and not 
merely metaphorically, is clear from their plain unvarnished 
statements as well as from their insistence on the miraculous 
nature of the operation of Almighty God in producing Eve.” 

That this doctrine of the Council of Vienne and of the 
theologians of that age was founded on a universal and constant 
tradition, is not difficult to show. It is especially in the com- 
mentaries of the Fathers on Genesis and on the letter of Saint 
Paul to the Ephesians that we have searched for it. But not 
there alone is it found. The very frequency with which the 
Fathers in speaking and writing on the Church, the Incarna- 
tion, the Passion of Our Lord, and even other dogmatic and 
moral topics, invoke or refer to the prophecy and mystery con- 
tained in the peculiar mode of Eve’s production, is an indication 
of the importance they attached to the obvious meaning of the 
narrative of Genesis. 

Among the Greek Fathers the first explicit witness to this 
tradition we have found in a sermon On the Passion and Cross 
of the Lord, attributed to St. Athanasius, though not certainly 
authentic. In this sermon two reasons are given why the body 
of Christ was pierced in the side, from which blood and water 
flowed out, rather than in another part. It was “in order that, 
as first through the woman formed from the side deception had 





16That they considered the way in which Eve was formed miraculous is clear in the 
five whom we have quoted: Peter Lombard, II. Sent., d. 18, cap. IV, VI; St. Bonaventure, 
In II Sent., d. 18, a. 1, q. 2, op. cit., Tom. II, p. 436 sqq.; Alexander of Hales, op. cit., 
tit. II, membr. II, q. II, cap. III, p. 619 sqq.; St. Albert the Great, lor. cit., p. 115; St. 
Thomas, 1, q. 92, a. 4, corp., ad 2, ad 3. 
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come, so through the side of the second Adam the redemption 
and cleansing of the first might be brought about.” 

Saint Epiphanius in a spirited letter to John the Bishop of 
Jerusalem concerning the doctrines of Origen argues against the 
latter’s metaphorical interpretation of the tunics of skins with 
which Adam and Eve were clothed after their sin. St. Epiph- 
anius insists that the skins do not mean human bodies, because 
“if that is so, how is it that before the garments of skins and 
before the disobedience and ejection from paradise we read the 
words of Adam who said not allegorically but truly “This now 
is bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh’? Or whence is that 
which the divine text testifies ‘And God cast sleep upon Adam 
and he slept, and He took one of his ribs, and He filled in flesh 
in its place, and out of the rib which He had taken from him 
He built up for him a wife’?”” 

In his treatise on heresies, entitled Panarion, Epiphanius 
observes the accuracy of Holy Scripture in saying not that Eve 
was formed but that she was built up, “that thereby we might 
understand the fact that the Lord shaped for Himself a body 
from Mary, and that He built for Himself the Church from 
His side, when that side was wounded by a spear and the 
mysteries of blood and water flowed out of it for our purifica- 
tion.”"* That St. Epiphanius took the account of Eve’s forma- 
tion quite literally and that he saw in it a forecasting of the 
mystery of Christ and the Church, is beyond question. 

Saint John Chrysostom in a beautiful discourse entitled In 
praise of Maximus and concerning the Kind of Wives Men 
should Marry dwells at some length upon the prophetic signifi- 
cance of the account of the making of Eve. The whole pas- 
sage is worth quoting. “For just as Eve was born of the side 
of Adam, so we ourselves from the side of Christ. That is the 
meaning of ‘of his flesh and of his bones’. But we all know 





1IMG 28, 228 sq. : 18MG 43, 385 sq. 19MG 42, 729-732. 
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that Eve was born of the side of Adam and the Scripture says 
plainly that God threw Adam into an ecstasy and took one of 
his ribs and built it up into a woman. But how can we show 
that the Church was put together from the side of Christ? Well 
now, the Scripture brings that out. For after Christ was 
brought up to the Cross and fastened to it and died, ‘One of 
the soldiers came up and pierced His s de, and blood and water 
came out.’ And from this blood an . water the whole Church 
arose. And He testifies (to this) whea He says ‘Unless a man be 
born again of water and spirit he can not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.’ Now the blood is called spirit. And we are 
born through the water of baptism and nourished through the 
blood. You see how we are of His flesh and of His bones, 
because by this blood and water we are brought forth and 
nourished. And so, just as while Adam slept the woman was 
built, so when Christ had died the Church was fashioned from 
his side.” 

Practically the same teaching is presented in Chrysostom’s 
twentieth homily on the letter of Saint Paul to the Ephesians. 
It is in baptism that we are born and share in Christ’s life, 
become His body and are said to be ‘of His flesh and of His 
bones.’ There are heretics who deny this, but let us remember 
that “Adam was formed, Christ was born; from the side of 
Adam came out corruption, from the side of Christ life 
arose.” 

One of the opponents of St. John Chrysostom in the court 
of Constantinople, Severian, Bishop of Gabala in Syria, in his 
fifth oration On the Creation of the World finds the picture 
of Christ in the whole account of Eve’s formation. “But see the 
image of Christ everywhere. God did not take the rib from 
Adam before casting him into a deep sleep. Why? Sin was 
destined to originate from the rib, in as much as it entered 
(the world) through the woman. The Saviour came bringing 





20MG 51, 229 sq. 2IMG 62, 139. 
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from His side water and blood, water to wash away our sins, 
blood to furnish us the mystery. Behold the figure. Adam 
sleeps, the rib is taken. Sleep comes over the body of Christ; 
His side is opened, that He might unravel the old tragedy with 
a new solution. I speak of His sleep on the Cross.””* 

Theodoret of Cyrus, noted for his share in the Nestorian 
controversy and one of the most prolific of the Greek writers, 
gives expression to the same idea in his commentary on the 
letter to the Ephesians: “Just as Eve was formed from Adam, 
so we from the Lord Christ. For we are joined together with 
Him in baptism, we rise with Him and we eat His body and 
drink His blood.”” In his treatise On the Incarnation of the 
Lord, speaking of the causes of the Passion, he says: “His side 
was opened like Adam’s, but no woman came forth from it 
who by her deceit was to give birth to death; on the contrary 
it was a fountain of life which by a double stream was to 
vivify the whole world. One of these streams in the baptistery 
makes us new and puts around us the stole of immortality, the 
other nourishes us, when born, at the divine table as milk 
nourishes infants.’ 

Saint John Damascene commenting on Ephesians echoes the 
ideas of the earlier Greek Fathers. On the words “This is a 
great sacrament, but I speak in Christ and the Church,” he 
writes: “He joined the spiritual to the carnal that He might 
show forth the latter as a figure of the former. In this way 
there comes into being a mystery of the truth hidden in the 
type; namely the taking of the woman from the man and her 
union with him typify Christ and the Church. For it is from 
Christ that we have our holiness and through holiness we are 
joined to Him.”” 





2MG 56, 482 

°3MG 82, $47. 

24MG 75, 1468. Wrongly attributed to St. Cyril of Alexandria and found among his 
works in the Migne edition. Cf. B. Altaner, Patrologie, Freiburg im B., 1938, p. 215. 

25MG 95, 851. 
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Before passing to the Latin Fathers we may remark that 
while various reasons are given by some of the Greeks for the 
opening of Adam’s side, and various figures are found in the 
blood which flowed from the side of Christ on the Cross, still 
one thing is clear among all those who treat at all of the 
prophecy of Adam (Gen. 2, 23) and the words of St. Paul to 
the Ephesians (5, 32), namely that as Eve came out of the side 
of Adam so the Church from the side of the Saviour. Besides 
Origen,” whom many of the Fathers, both Greek and Latin, 
reprehend severely for his allegorizing in this matter, we have 
found only two writers of the Eastern Church, who give 
reasons for the forming of Eve from Adam but make no 
mention of this parallel. These are St. Theophilus of Antioch” 
and St. Ephrem the Syrian.” Both treat the subject with 
references to Genesis only. For both the main reason seems to 
be the safeguarding of the truth of the oneness of God as the 
maker of both man and woman. Suffice it to say that in these 
two Fathers the relation to Christ and the Church is in no way 
denied. It is simply passed over in silence. Perhaps St. Ephrem 
was influenced in his treatment by St. Theophilus.” The 
latter, writing at the end of the second century, belonged to a 
period in which the Catholic doctrine on the primitive state 
of man was not yet well organized,” and the doctrine on the 
origin of woman was treated in the most fragmentary manner, 


if at all. 
Among the Latins, the traditional parallel appears as early 





26Origen’s denial of the literal sense of Genesis 2, 21-22 may be found in Contra 
Celsum IV, 38, MG 11, 1085-1089. For a list of the Fathers who took him to task 
for his rashness, see L. Méchineau, L’Historicité des trois premiers chapitres de la Genése, 
Rome, 1910, p. 86 sq. 

27To Autolycus Il, 28, MG 6, 1095. 

°8Excerpt from Imnterpretationes in Sacram Scripturam, Rouét-Journal, Fachiridion 


Patristicum, n. 723. 
29For the place of St. Ephrem in the Syrian tradition cf. G. Ricciotti, Sant’? Efrem Siro, 


Roma, 1925, pp. 137-144. 
30Cf. A. Slomkowski, L’état primitif de Vhomme dans la tradition de Péglise wvant 


Saint Augustin, Paris, 1928, p. 69 sq. 
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as Tertullian. In his treatise De Anima, speaking of sleep in 
general and that of Adam in particular, he considers the sleep 
of Adam to be an image of death. “For as Adam was a figure 
of Christ, Adam’s sleep foreshadowed the death of Christ, who 
was to sleep a mortal slumber, that from the wound inflicted 
on His side might in like manner (as Eve was formed) be 
typified the Church the true mother of the living.” 

Saint Zeno of Verona speaking of spiritual circumcision, 
our ruin through Eve and Adam, and our vivification through 
Christ our Lord, says that the first man was restored to his 
pristine state by the sacrifice consummated on the Cross. “And 
while He slept a happy sleep, by the thrust of the lance not a 
rib was torn from His side, but a spiritual body of a spiritual 
woman was poured out through the water and blood, that is 
baptism and martyrdom. In this way Adam was made new 
by Christ, Eve by the Church.”” In this text we have an 
instance of the variation which sometimes occurs in the ex- 
planation of the meaning of the blood which poured out of 
Our Lord’s open side, but the essential elements of the parallel 
are maintained, as is evident. 

The correlation of Adam and Christ, Eve and the Church, 
is beautifully developed in a long passage of St. Ambrose’s 
Expositio Evangelii secundum Lucam. We shall quote but a 
few of the most striking phrases. ‘The new Adam is Christ, 
the rib of Christ is the life of the Church... it is not a bodily 
rib but spiritual . . . this is Eve the mother of all the living . . . 
the mother of the living is the Church which God built up on 
the cornerstone of Christ Jesus... .”* In one of his letters, 
with direct reference to Ephesians 5, 32, he writes: “If there- 
fore the marital union of Adam and Eve is a great sacrament 
in Christ and the Church, it is certain that as Eve was bone 





SIML, 2, 723. 
82T ract. lib. 1, tr. 13, n. 10, ML 11, 352. 33ML 15, 1584. 
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of man was not yet well organized,” and the doctrine on the 
origin of woman was treated in the most fragmentary manner, 


if at all. 
Among the Latins, the traditional parallel appears as early 





*6Origen’s denial of the literal sense of Genesis 2, 21-22 may be found in Contra 
Celsum IV, 38, MG 11, 1085-1089. For a list of the Fathers who took him to task 
for his rashness, see L. Méchineau, L’Historicité des trois premiers chapitres de la Genése, 
Rome, 1910, p. 86 sq. 

27To Autolycus II, 28, MG 6, 1095. 

28Excerpt from Imnterpretationes in Sacram Scripturam, Rovét-Journal, Encbhiridion 
Patristicum, n. 723. 

29For the place of St. Ephrem in the Syrian tradition cf. G. Ricciotti, Sant’ Efrem Siro, 
Roma, 1925, pp. 137-144. 

30Cf. A. Slomkowski, L’état primitif de homme dans la tradition de Véglise avant 


Saint Augustin, Paris, 1928, p. 69 sq. 
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as Tertullian. In his treatise De Anima, speaking of sleep in 
general and that of Adam in particular, he considers the sleep 
of Adam to be an image of death. ‘For as Adam was a figure 
of Christ, Adam’s sleep foreshadowed the death of Christ, who 
was to sleep a mortal slumber, that from the wound inflicted 
on His side might in like manner (as Eve was formed) be 
typified the Church the true mother of the living.” 

Saint Zeno of Verona speaking of spiritual circumcision, 
our ruin through Eve and Adam, and our vivification through 
Christ our Lord, says that the first man was restored to his 
pristine state by the sacrifice consummated on the Cross. “And 
while He slept a happy sleep, by the thrust of the lance not a 
rib was torn from His side, but a spiritual body of a spiritual 
woman was poured out through the water and blood, that is 
baptism and martyrdom. In this way Adam was made new 
by Christ, Eve by the Church.”” In this text we have an 
instance of the variation which sometimes occurs in the ex- 
planation of the meaning of the blood which poured out of 
Our Lord’s open side, but the essential elements of the parallel 
are maintained, as is evident. 

The correlation of Adam and Christ, Eve and the Church, 
is beautifully developed in a long passage of St. Ambrose’s 
Expositio Evangelii secundum Lucam. We shall quote but a 
few of the most striking phrases. “The new Adam is Christ, 
the rib of Christ is the life of the Church... it is not a bodily 
rib but spiritual . . . this is Eve the mother of all the living . . . 
the mother of che living is the Church which God built up on 
the cornerstone of Christ Jesus... .”* In one of his letters, 
with direct reference to Ephesians 5, 32, he writes: “If there- 
fore the marital union of Adam and Eve is a great sacrament 
in Christ and the Church, it is certain that as Eve was bone 





3IML, 2, 723. 
82T react. lib. 1, tr. 13, n. 10, ML 11, 352. 33ML 15, 1584. 
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of her husband’s bones and flesh of his flesh, so we are members 
of the body of Christ, bone of His bones and flesh of His 
flesh.””** 

The Ambrosiaster has this terse comment on St. Paul’s 
exhortation to Christian wives in the fifth chapter of Ephe- 
sians: “From Christ the Church took its origin, therefore it 
is subject to Him; so the woman from the man that she might 
be submissive.” 

Saint Leo the Great also understands Ephesians 5, 30-32 in 
the traditional sense. In one of his letters while proving that 
Christ had a true body he adduces that text with this observa- 
tion: “From the very beginning of the human race Christ 
was announced to all men as coming in the flesh. In the flesh, 
just as it is said ‘they shall be two in one flesh,’ there are indeed 
two, God and man, Christ and the Church which came forth 
from the flesh of her spouse when from the side of the cruci- 
fied, as blood and water poured out, she received the sacrament 
of redemption and regeneration.” 

Saint Jerome in interpreting the prophetic words of Adam, 
as cited by St. Paul in Ephesians, clearly links up the creation 
of Eve from the side of Adam with the consummated matri- 
mony of the two and finds in both a figure of the relation 
which exists between Christ and the Church. He denies that 
the whole history of Adam and Eve can be referred to Christ 
and the Church, but holds that the words cited by St. Paul can 
indeed. In them Adam really prophesied “that Our Lord and 
Saviour should leave His Father, God, and His mother, the 
heavenly Jerusalem and should come to earth for the sake of 
His body the Church and from His own side should make her, 
and because of her the Word should become flesh.” St. Jerome 
refers in this connection to a conversation he had with St. 


34E bist. 76, 3-4, ML 16, 1260. 
n. 13, ML 14, 1073. 
35ML 17, 398. 


Cf. also Im Ps. 36, n. 37, ML 14, 986 and In Ps. 40, 


36E pist. $9, 4, ML $4, 870-871. 
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Gregory of Nazianzen concerning these words of the Apostle. 
For St. Gregory they were full of “ineffable mysteries.” 

But no writer of the Christian centuries has come back so 
often to the prophecy contained in Genesis 2, 23 as St. Augus- 
tine. In his commentaries on Genesis, in the De Civitate Dei, 
in his sermons, in the Ennarationes in Psalmos and the Tractatus 
in Joannis Evangelium, there is frequent reference to the mak- 
ing of Eve and its significance. 

First of all, the literalness of the narrative of Genesis and its 
reality are taken for granted as plainly evident. Thus, for 
example, in Tractatus 1X in Joannis Evangelium, St. Augustine 
insists on the mystical meaning of the process of Eve’s produc- 
tion and clearly supposes the historical reality of the facts 
which have that meaning. So he says that God might just as 
well have taken out Adam’s rib painlessly, while Adam was 
awake, but He did not do so. Adam was asleep when the rib 
was removed, because that detail had a mystical significance. 
It corresponded to the death of Our Lord on the Cross.” Again 
in the De Civitate Dei he accuses of infidelity those who deny 
the truth of the account of the making of Adam and Eve and 
consider it to be a fable.” 

It is in the De Genesi ad litteram that the reality of the man- 
ner in which Eve was made is brought out most clearly and 
its miraculous character indicated. St Augustine compares 
the production of Eve to the conception of Christ without 
carnal intercourse. “Both are incredible to the infidels, but 
for the faithful, why should the fact of Christ’; conception 
be taken literally while that which is written of Eve is given 
a figurative meaning?” 





3IML 26, 535-536. Cf. also Contra Joannem Hiersol., n. 22, ML 23, 372; In Philem., 
ML 26, 609. 38N. 10, ML 35, 1463 sq. 39Lib. 12, cap. 23, ML 41, 373. 

Lib. 9, cap. 15, n. 30, ML 34, 405. For an excellent discussion of St. Augustin’s 
idea of the miracle, cf. P. de Vooght, La notion philosophique du miracle chez saint 
Augustin, Recherches de Théol. Anc. et Méd., t. 10, 1938, pp. 317-343. Even though 
St. Augustine admitted that Eve’s body may have been contained in the rationes seminales 
in Adam’s rib, this did not prevent him from looking on its production as a special 
intervention of God’s power and in that sense miraculous. 
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That the words of Adam on first seeing his wife contained 
a great mystery, St. Augustine, as so many others before him 
proved from St. Paul to the Ephesians 5, 31-32. That Adam’s 
words were truly prophetic he shows from the fact Our Lord 
Himself (Mt. 19, 4) attributed them to the God who made 
Adam.“ 

Now the exact bearing of the prophecy and the mystery it 
contains was clearly understood by St. Augustine from the 
very beginning of his literary career. Furthermore, his ex- 
planation hardly varies throughout his life. And so from the 
time of the completion of the De Genesi contra Manichaeos in 
389 or 390, all the way through to the writing of the last book 
of the De Civitate Dei, in 426, the essentials of the parallel 
between Christ and the Church on the one hand and Adam and 
Eve on the other are brought out in striking relief. The sleep 
of Adam is the death of Christ, the taking out of the rib is the 
opening of the side with the lance, the building up of Eve out 
of the rib is the construction of the body of the bride of Christ, 
the Church, from the blood and water, i.e., the sacraments of 
the Church. Thus it is that the Church is the mother of all 
those who live in Christ, just as Eve is the mother of all living 
men. 

Out of the numerous passages in St. Augustine a few of the 
most typical may be cited. One of the earliest occurs in the 
De Genesi contra Manichaeos.” It does not materially differ 
from the later treatment, but it may be omitted lest the ex- 
cessive use of allegory, of which the Saint accuses himself, re- 
ferring to this work in the De Genesi ad litteram,® render it 
suspect in the question of Eve. 

Writing against Faustus the Manichaean, some time between 
397 and 400, St. Augustine says apropos of Genesis 2, 22: “For 
the sleeping man a wife was made out of his side; for the dying 





41De Gen ad lit., lib. 9, cap. 19, n. 36, ML 34, 408. 
42ML 34, 215-216. 
48Lib. 8, cap. 2, nm. 5, ML 34, 373 sq. 
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Christ the Church was made by the sacrament of the blood 
which flowed out of His side after His death. Eve is called 
the mother of the living, for she was made from the side of her 
husband; and the Lord said in the Gospel, ‘If a man does not 
eat my flesh and drink my blood, he shall not have life in him- 
self.’ So all the minute details of this part of Genesis foretell of 
Christ and the Church, whether in good Christians or in bad. 
For it was not in vain that the Apostle said ‘Adam who is the 
figure of the one who is to come,’ and also ‘A man shall leave 
his father and mother and cleave to his wife and they shall be 
two in one flesh. This is a great sacrament, but I speak in 
Christ and the Church.’ For who does not acknowledge that 
Christ left His Father in such a way ‘that being in the form of 
God, He did not think it rapine to be equal to God, but 
emptied Himself taking the form of a slave’; that He left His 
mother, the Synagogue of the Jews, which clung in a carnal 
manner to the Old Testament, and adhered to His wife the 
holy Church, so that in the peace of the New Testament they 
might be two in one flesh? For being God before His Father, 
through whom we were made, He became one of us by the 
flesh, in order that we might be able to be the body of Him 
who is our head.” 

The same interpretation of Genesis appeais :n the twenty- 
second book of the De Civitate Dei. In his arzument for the 
resurrection of woman in the form of her own sex, he insists 
that the wisdom and goodness of God will be praised for having 
made woman. “For at the beginning of the human race the 
woman was made of a rib taken from the side of the man while 
he slept, for it seemed fit that even then Christ and His Church 
should be foreshadowed in this event. For that sleep of the 
man was the death of Christ, whose side, as He hung lifeless 
upon the Cross, was pierced with a spear, and there flowed from 
it blood and water, and these we know to be the sacraments 
by which the Church is ‘built up.’ For Scripture used this 


*{Lib. 12, cap. 8, ML 42, 258. 
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very word not saying ‘He formed’ or ‘framed’ but ‘built her 
up into a woman’; whence also the Apostle speaks of the edifi- 
cation of the body of Christ which is the Church. The woman 
therefore is a creature of God even as the man; but by her 
creation from man unity is commended; and the manner of 
her creation prefigured, as has been said, Christ and the Church. 
He then who created both sexes will restore both.” 

It is true that St. Augustine sometimes finds significance in 
details in a way that savors of a refined allegorical exegesis, but 
in the few salient features of the parallel he is always consistent, 
and perfectly in accord with his predecessors among the Greek 
and Latin writers of the Church. Moreover he constantly 
harks back to the mystery contained in the way in which Eve’s 
body was made. 

The last mentioned feature of Augustine’s exposition is all 
the more telling in view of the fact that, contrary to many of 
the Fathers, he denied that there was any special reference to 
the dignity of man in the way in which Adam’s body was pro- 
duced out cf the slime of the earth.“ 

Through the centuries down to the days of St. Thomas, the 
Latin writers echoed these thoughts of St. Augustine, some- 
times almost in his very words. The relation of Adam and 
Eve to Christ, in its chief elements, is invariably set forth. A 
mere enumeration of these authors will suffice: St. Prosper of 
Aquitaine,” Blessed Quodvultdeus,* St. Maximus of Turin,“ 





Cap. 17, ML 41, 778 sq. cf. also De Gen ad lit., lib. 8, cap. 5, n. 10; lib. 9, cap. 13, 
n. 23; lib. 9, cap. 18, n. 33 sq., ML 34, 376, 402, 406 sq.; De Civ. Dei, lib. 12, cap. 27 
and lib. 14, cap. 22, ML 41, 376, 430; In Jo., tr. 15, mn. 8; tr. 120, mn. 2, ML 35, 
1513, 1953; In Ps. 40, n. 10; Im Ps. 56, nm. 11, ML 36, 461, 668; In Ps. 103, Sermo 4, 
n. 6; In Ps. 126, n. 7; Im Ps. 127, n. 11; In Ps. 138, n. 2, ML 37, 1381, 1672, 1684, 1784 
sq.; Sermo $, n. 3; Sermo 218, n. 14, ML 38, 55, 1087. 

6De Gen ad lit., lib. 6, cap. 12, nn. 20-22, ML 34, 347 sq. cf. E. C. Messenger, 
op. cit. pp. 183-196. 

‘71 ib. Sent. Aug., ML $1, 478. 

481 ib. de Promiss. et Praedictionibus Dei, cap. 1, n. 3, ML $1, 735. Concerning the 
authorship of this work cf. B. Altaner op. cif. p. 288. 

*9Hom?” $5, Sermo 30 de Paschate, ML 57, 355, 596. 
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St. Avitus of Vienne,” St. Fulgentius,” Eugyppius,” St. Cesarius 
of Arles, St. Gregory of Tours,” St. Isidore of Seville,” St. 
Hildefonsus of Toledo,” St. Bede the Venerable,” Rabanus 
Maurus,” Hugh of St. Victor,” Hervé of Bourgdiou.” No 
doubt a more extensive research would unearth other instaices 
of this tradition of the Latin Church. Nor have we found any 
contradiction of it in any of the Fathers or writers, whom we 
were able to consult, up to the thirteenth century. 

It is well known that Cajetan in his commentary on Genesis 
denied the literal historical sense of the texts referring to the 
production of Eve, but it is worthy of note that in his con: 
mentary on the Summa of St. Thomas, he gives no hint of 
wishing to depart from a strictly literal interpretation. 

Of the post-Tridentine commentators on Genesis or the 
Epistle to the Ephesians we were able to read Estius,” Tirinus,” 
Cornelius a Lapide,® Bernardine a Piconio,“ Menochius,” 
Natalis Alexander.” Of these Estius alone passes over in silence 
the prophetical significance of the formation of Eve. He finds 
the “great mystery” in this that Christ left His Father and His 
mother (the Synagogue or the heavenly Jerusalem) and by 
taking flesh is united with the Church, which is composed of 





507 ibelli de spiritalis bistoriae gestis, lib. 1, De initio mundi, ML 59, 327. 

LE pist. Wi, 5, 8, ML 65, 327. 

527 hesaurus ex S. Aug. operibus, cap. 57, ML 62, 668. 

53Sermo 91, 2, ML 39, 1920. 

4Hist. Francorum, lib. 1, n. 1, ML 71, 163. 

SQuaestiones in Vet. Test., cap. 3, nn. 8-11, ML 83, 217-218. 

58De cognitione baptismi, VI and VII, ML 96, 114. 

7 Hexaem. 1, ML 91, 38 and $1 sq. cf. also Comment. in Pentateuchum, ibid., col. 210. 
581% Epistolam ad Ephesios, ML 112, 406. 

De Sacramentis, lib. 1, pars 6, cap. 36, ML 176, 284. 

In Epistolam ad Epbesios, ML 181, 1268 sq. 

611” omnes D. Pauli epist., edition of Mayence, 1859, vol. II, p. 404 sq. 

521” Univ. S. Scripturam, edition of Turin, 1883, vol. IV, p. 674. 
®3Commentarii, edition of Milan, 1870, tom. 17, p. 727 sa. 

Triplex Expositio, edition of Paris 1872, vol. II, p. 345. 

“SCommentarii totius S. Scripturae, Venice 1758, tom. I, p. 3; tom. II, p. 371. 
"6Comment. in Omnes Epist. S. Pauli, Paris i768, p. 318. 
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men, and thereby is bound to her with an indissoluble love. In 
this interpretation Estius adopts without argument only one 
of the secondary items of St. Augustine’s exegesis. The other 
authors named are in line with the tradition of the Fathers 
and of the theologians of the Middle Ages. 

In conclusion it may be worth while to point out that not 
all of the Fathers insist on Eve’s being made from Adam’s rib, 
in the strict sense, as did St. Augustine” and many of the 
scholastic theologians. Perhaps this fact would justify those 
who are satisfied with maintaining that Eve was made from 
matter taken from Adam’s side, but not necessarily from his 
rib in the literal anatomic sense of that word. Such an inter- 
pretation would not as a matter of fact be out of conformity 
with the original Hebrew text. The point is secondary. What 
is of importance in the question is to exclude an exegesis which 
would reduce the words describing the creation of the first 
woman to a merely symbolic expression of the physical and 
moral relation existing between her and her husband, the first 
man. Such an exegesis can not be squared with the consensus 
of the Fathers of the Church and the great number of Catholic 
writers who have followed in their footsteps. We must hold 
as unquestionable that Eve’s body was produced by a special 
operation of God’s power from matter taken from the side 


of Adam. 





87Cf. De Gen. ad litt. lib. 9, cap. 13, n. 23, ML 34, 402; Im Jo. tr. 15, m. 8, ML 


35, 1513. 








A FUNDAMENTAL NOTION IN THE PROBLEM 
OF SEX MORALITY’ 
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St. Mary’s, Kansas 


CERTAIN footnote in Father Cappello’s excellent treatise 

on Marriage is of special interest and importance to the 
moral theologian. I refer to the author’s discussion of the defi- 
nition of venereal pleasure.” Theologians, he asserts, are not of 
one mind in their concept of this pleasure. The author himself, 
if one may judge from his references and his definitions of 
sensual and venereal pleasures, apparently sponsors, at least 
partially, the theory of a two-fold genital pleasure, proposed 
almost thirty years ago by Alberti, and since taken over in toto 
by Antonelli. This theory, as explained by Alberti, divides the 
genital processes into two distinct phases: the erectile processes, 
and the glandular processes. The appetitive motion proper 
to the first phase is called sensual; while only in the second 





1An article such as this entails references to many authors. To conserve space, I am 
giving references in the following manner: Older and somewhat unusual works consulted 
are cited in full the first time they are mentioned. In subsequent references to them 
and in all references to standard theological works, only such details are given as will 
be necessary for the reader to verify the statement. 

2Venerea (delectatio) etiam carnalis vel libidinosa dicta, ea est quae oritur ex com- 
motione organorum et humorum generstioni inservientium, et conjungitur cum pollutione 
aut distillatione nec non cum actibus utrique proxime praeviis. Non omnes theologi 
idem sentiunt.” 

“Delectatio sensualis (quam alii vocant sensibilem carnalem) ea est, quae oritur ex 
objecto, quod ex se aptum est ad excitandum sensum venereum, et percipitu: in verendis 
ex eorum commotione seu erectione. Licet venerea non sit, cum ex se proxime praevia 
non sit pollutioni vel distillationi, tamen commotionem carnalem facile excitat; et ideo 
quam maxime periculosa est, merito a theologis ut radicaliter mala habetur.” 

These definitions are taken froin Cappello, De Matrimonio (1939), n. 140, footnote. 
This footnote, especially in the definitions quoted here, contains a strange mixture of the 
Alberti theory referred to in this essay and the teaching of theologians who strongly 
oppose this theory. For this reason, I say in my text that Father Cappello sponsors 
the Alberti theory “at least partially.” 
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phase can the motions be termed venereal.” 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that we are 
here dealing with a fundamental notion of no slight import- 
ance. The accepted moral principles pertaining to venereal 
pleasure are not sterile speculations; they are practical prin- 
ciples applicable to commonplace situations. They should be 
simple and lucid; but they must necessarily be as complex and 
vague as is the concept of their subject matter. For this reason, 
it seems opportune to examine the issues raised by Father Cap- 
pello in the light of traditional definitions and distinctions of 
pleasures. The examination is not made with a purpose of con- 
troversy, but only with a strong desire to contribute in some 
positive way towards keeping the notion of venereal pleasure 
on an unequivocal basis. 


THE “Spirits” 


The only pleasures to be considered in this essay are those 
of the sensitive order, such, namely, as involve corporeal phe- 
nomena, either because they pertain properly to the sensitive 
appetite, or because they “flow over” from the purely spiritual 
into the sensitive sphere. The corporeal phenomena attending 





3Alberti, Joseph: De Sexto et Nono Decalogi Praecepto (Romae, 1914), nn. 13-16; 
Antonelli: Medicina Pastoralis (1932), Il, 343b c. Alberti defines venereal pleasure, as 
usual, as the pleasure proper to a carnal motion. He explains his theory of carnal motions 
thus: “Ut mentem meam hac in re melius explicem, animadvertendum est ad habendam 
pollutionem vel distillationem ordinarie requiri in antecessum verendorum commotionem seu 
erectionem sive sponte aut indirecte abortam, sive tactibus directe procuratam (italics mine) ; 
erectione vero complete subsecuta, esse insuper necessarios (praesertim in iis qui sunt naturae 
frigidae, vel castam vitam ducunt, aut sunt senes) impulsus, tactus, vel contrectationes 
ut semen et humores seu muci e respectivis vesiculis et glandulis egrediantur. Jamvero 
hi actus vel motus, et non illi, intelligendi sunt actus proxime praevii pollutioni vel 
distillationi, ideoque motus carnales ad hosce tantum, utpote solos intime connexos cum 
pollutione ac distillatione, et qui virtualiter haberi debent ceu inchoata pollutio, extendendi 
sunt. Ex quibus sequitur actus vel motus remote praevios, qui nempe consistunt in sola 
gradata verendorum commotione seu erectione, motus carnales proprie dici non posse, quia 
talis verendorum commotio seu erectio non a carnis vel humorum fluxu, sed ex affluxu 
sanguinis ea permeantis ac replentis causatur: qui sanguis ad verenda revocari aut confluere 
potest ob causas sive internas, sive externas, sive naturales. sive voluntarias, puta per factus, 
etc. (Italics mine). Alberti, Le. n. 14. 
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such appetitive motions were usually explained by scholastic 
philosophers and theologians in terms of the humors and especi- 
ally the “‘spirits”; hence it appears useful to preface here a 
résumé of the salient ideas concerning these latter somewhat 
mysterious entities. 

The spirits may be termed a postulate of the ancient philoso- 
phers to explain the operation of the vital principle in the 
matter that it informs. Their substance was conceived as a 
very refined type of blood, mixed in some way with air. As 
to their number, the ancients themselves disagreed. But upon 
their properties and their functions, there was substantial agree- 
ment. Subtle, swift-moving and warming, they were the 
medium through which the power of the vital principle was 
exercised in all operations of the vegetative and sensitive order; 
and thus, at least partially in terms of spirit-activity, were 
explained the phenomena of sensation, local motion and appeti- 
tion. In all these operations, the spirits were the first things 
to act, producing the heat that excited the nerves and the 
various humors. Their activity was not only general and per- 
ceptible throughout the body, but also localized according to 
the diverse motions of the sense faculties. Hence, distinctions 
of sensation or passion could often be best indicated by this 
localized spirit activity. From this it appears that the function 
of the spirits is best translated into modern psychology as 
primarily neural, and that the phenomena once expressed in 
terms of spirits and humors are today described in such terms 
as motor, vascular, muscular.‘ 

The generative spirits in particular were considered to be 
implanted in, or mixed with, the seminal fluids;’ and their very 
name, spiritus generationi inservientes, seems to have been 





‘For this general resumé of scholastic doctrine concerning the spirits, confer: Alfredus 
Anglicus: De Motu Cordis, critical edition by Clemens Baeumker (Munster, 1923), cc. 
10-12; Alger of Clairvaux: De Spiritu et Anima, (inter spuria S. Aug.), PL. 40, 794-5; 
Suarez: De Potentiis Animae, and De Passionibus, passim. 

5Suarez: De Potentiis Animae, c. 10, n. 1; Eschbach: Disputationes Physiologico-T heo- 
logicae (Romae, 1901), pp. 24-25. 
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derived from the fact that their presence in the united male and 
female cells was deemed necessary for disposing the matter for 
the new vital principle.” Being extremely volatile and heat- 
producing, these spirits responded to the first motion of con- 
cupiscence, helped in the release of the more material seminal 
fluids, and were instrumental in bringing about the distension, 
or tumescence, typical of the genital organs." 


DIsTINCTIONS OF PLEASURES 


The explicit distinctions of pleasures that are found in our 
modern treatises on chastity are the offspring of theological 
subtlety. Saint Thomas, for instance, kept his treatment of 
Impudicitia to very broad, general lines. According to the 
Summa Theologica, kissing and caressing without lustful desire 
and according to the custom of one’s country, or on account 
of some obligation or reasonable cause, are not sinful; but if 
these same actions proceed from lustful desire, they are mortally 
sinful.’ 

Such a broad distinction was not sufficient for the theo- 
logians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It left a 
loophole; and loopholes, in those days of controversy, sold at 
a premium. ‘Theologians commonly interpreted the phrase, 
ex libidine, to mean “for venereal pleasure,” which is only one 
kind of sensitive pleasure. Hence, the questions that harrowed 
many were: What if these same acts are performed for some 
non-venereal sensitive or quasi-sensitive pleasure? What would 
be the corporeal distinguishing marks of the venereal and these 
other pleasures of the sensitive order? 

Among the first to attempt to lay down a clear, easily-recog- 
nized distinction between the venereal and the non-venereal 
was Thomas Sanchez, whose distinction might be expressed in 





SAlfredus Anglicus: o.c., c. 10, n. 3, and c. 12; St. Thomas: 3a, q. 32, a. 1, ad 1; 


and la, q. 118, a. 1, ad 4. 
TSaint Albertus Magnus: Tractatus de Homine, as cited by Eschbach, o.c., pp. 61-62. 


824, 2ae, q. 154, a. 4. 
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the following words: Venereal pleasure includes a commotion 
of the generative spirits; none of the other pleasures have this 
effect. He thus assigned to the non-venereal pleasures one 
mark, a negative one; and without further distinction he 
grouped them all together under the concept, connatural or 
proportionate, because he had in mind principally the pleasures 
proper to the various operations of seeing, hearing, touching, 
and so forth.’ 

Following Sanchez, many eminent moralists spoke of only 
one class of non-venereal pleasures, which they called by a 
rather wide variety of names, but which they distinguished by 
the same negative characteristic, absence of commotion of 
the generative spirits.” To clarify this concept further, 
the Salmanticenses insisted on the fact that the pleasure of 
touch which is common to the whole body (warmth, coolness, 
softness) could likewise be experienced in the genital organs. 
But such a pleasure, they said, could easily be distinguished from 
the venereal by the fact that the corporeal change would be just 
the same as that which accompanies the pleasure of touch local- 
ized in other parts of the body, and therefore quite different 
from the “commotion of the generative spirits.” 

Thus it seems that when these authors spoke of a non-venereal 
sensitive pleasure, they generally had in mind a pleasure proper 
to one of the external senses, and they always excluded a typical 
genital commotion as one of the marks of the pleasure. Never- 
theless, their distinction of pleasures into venereal and merely 
sensitive tended to confusion. Very often their discussions of 





%Sanchez, Thomas: De Sancti Matrimronii Sacramento (Lugduni, 1621), L. 9, disp. 46, 
n. 5. 

10Confer, for example: Amort, Eusebius: Theologia Eclectica Moralis et Scholastica 
(Wirceburgi, 1752), Vol. 4, tr. 1, d. 4, q. 2; Mendo, Andreas: Statera Opinionum Benig- 
narum (Lugduni, 1666), Dissertatio $a, Quaestio 1a, “An in Rebus Venereis Detur Parvitas 
Materiae”; Salmanticenses: Cursus Theologiae Moralis (Venetiis, 1750), tr. 26, c. 3, n. 34; 
Salmanticenses: Cursus Theologicus Scholasticus (Parisiis-Bruxellis, 1877), Vol. 8, “De 
Vitiis et Peccatis,” nn. 259, 261, 262; Scavini, Petrus: Theologia Moralis (Mediolani, 
1869), I, n. 788; Viva, Dominicus: Damnatae Theses (Patavii, 1717), Tom. 1, “In Prop. 
40,” n. 4. 

1Salmanticenses, Moralists and Scholastics, ut supra. 
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the morality of such external acts as touching and kissing had 
to do with a sort of mid-pleasure, a thrill with bodily mani- 
festations, but quite different from the merely sensible pleasure 
attached to “touching a soft object,” “smelling a rose,” and so 
forth.” 

Many authors attempted to catalog this mid-pleasure. Tam- 
burini carefully distinguished from both the merely sensitive 
and the venereal a thrill that was characteristic of certain asso- 
ciations with the other sex, as such; and this he described as a 
non-libidinous sexual pleasure." Sporer approved of Tam- 
burini’s “subtle distinction.””* Lacroix made a somewhat similar 
qualification in describing a delectatio sensibilis-carnalis, a pleas- 
ure “sine ulla commotione circa partes genitales, quam tamen 
commotionem est saltem remote apta causare; et delectoiio iila 
sentitur communiter circa pectus cum aliquo calore, vel quasi 
cum emotione sanguinis, aut spirituum animalium circa cor, v. 
gr. dum quis osculatur mulierem.”” Struggl accepted Lacroix’s 
distinction.” Later, Palmieri divided this mid-pleasure into 
spiritualis-sensibilis and carnalis-sensibilis, pleasures which are 
distinguished from one another rather by the type of love from 
which they spring than by any corporeal manifestation, which 
in both cases is “cum quadam commotione sanquinis vel 
spirituum circa cor." 

Palmieri’s division has been substantially adopted by a large 
number of present-day authors.* Some describe the delectatio 
carnalis-sensibilis under the term, sensualis."* They do not refer 
this pleasure to the genitals. 





12Cf. Lehmkuhl (1914), I, n. 1027; Gury-Ballerini (1898), I, n. 414, footnote by 
Ballerini. 

13Tamburini, Thomas: Theologia Moralis (Venetiis, 1755), Vol. I, De Praeceptis Decalogi, 
kL. 7, & Soe 38, 

MSporer, Patricius: Theologia Moralis (Venetiis, 1726), Vol. II, P. 4, ¢. 3, sec. 4, 


n. 683. 
Lacroix, Claudius: Theologia Moralis (Parisiis, 1874), L. 5, nn. 93-94. 
16Struggl, Marcus: Theologia Moralis (Ferrariae, 1758), tr. 7, q. 4, quaeres 4. 
1Ballerini-Palmieri (1899-1901), II, n. 961. 
18Confer Cornelisse, Eugenius: Compendium Theologiae Moralis (Ad Claras Aquas, 
1908-1910), I, mn. 413; Ferreres (1932), I, mn. $15; Marc-Gestermann-Rauss (1933), I, 
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VENEREAL PLEASURE 


This brief discussion of the corporeal element proper to non- 
venereal sensitive pleasures indicates that typical genital excita- 
tion is, and always has been, commonly considered as distinctive 
of and exclusive to venereal motions. From this point of view, 
the Alberti theory of sensual pleasure is a departure from the 
common teaching. However, before an adequate judgment 
can be made, there is need of more positive details concerning 
the traditional concept of venereal pleasure. 

Here is a definition of venereal pleasure which may be termed 
typical of the definitions given by representative authors from 
the early part of the seventeenth century to the beginning of 
the present century: Delectatio venerea est illa quae sentitur in 
ipsa carne cum commotione spirituum subservientium gener- 
ationi circa partes libidinosas.” 

The definition, given by Thomas Sanchez, is found substan- 
tially unaltered in such authors as Saint Alphonsus, Amort, 
Ballerini, Billuart, Busenbaum, Castropalao, Diana, Gury, Lay- 
mann, Mendo, Palmieri, Roncaglia, Sabetti, Scavini, Sporer, 
Tamburini, and Viva.” Quite a number of other authors (for 





n 767; Merkelbach: Quaestiones de Castitate et Luxuria (Liége, 1936); pp. 18-20; Noldin 
(1909-10), De Sexto, n. 7. 

19Confer Ubach (1935), I, mn. 557; Genicot-Salsmans (1936), I, nm. 389; Arregui 
(1937), nm. 247. Ferreres, Merkelbach, and Noldin (in the older editions) use both terms, 
sensibilis-carnalis and sensualis. In the more recent editions of Noldin-Schmitt, the 
editor describes a delectatio sensualis vel sensibilis carnalis, which is in reality a mixture 
of sensual and venereal. In this he seems to be following a suggestion made by Ver- 
meersch. See Vermeersch, T.M. (1933), IV, n. 32. 

0Sanchez, o.c., L. 9, disp. 46, n. 5. Sanchez made no claim to originality but gave 
credit to Cajetan, Fumus, and Tabiena, for the various parts of his definition. 

*I§t. Alphonsus: Theologia Moralis (Romae, 1907), L. 3, n. 415; Amort, o.c., Tom. 
2, tr. 1, d. 4, q. 2; Ballerini, in B-P, I, n. 577; Billuart, Carolus: Cursus Theologicus 
(Parisiis-Lugduni, 1878), Vol. 8, De Temperantia, diss. 5, a. 1; Busenbaum: Medulla 
(Tornaci, 1848), L. 3, tr. 4, cap. 2; Castropalao, Ferdinandus: Opera Moralia (Ludguni, 
1656), Tom. 3, tr. 16, disp. 5, q. 9, n. 9; Diana, Antonius: Opera Omnia (Lugduni, 
1667), Vol. 8, tr. 6, de Luxuria, resol. 9; Gury, o.c. I, n. 411; Laymann, Paulus: Theologia 
Moralis (Wirceburgi, 1748), L. 3, de Temperantia, n. 10; Mendo, o.c., “An in Rebus 
Venereis”; Palmieri, in B-P, II, n. 960; Roncaglia, Constantinus: Universa Theobogia Moralis 
(Lucae, 1730), “De Sexto,” c. 1, qq. 3, 8; Sabetti-Barrett (1939), n. 279; Scavini, o.c., I, 
n. 788; Sporer, o.c., Tom. 3, P. 4, c. 3, sec. 4, n. 683; Tamburini, o.c., Tom. 1, L. 7, 
c. 8, n. 4; Viva, o.c., “In Prop. 40,” n. 4. 
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example, D’Annibale, Bucceroni, Filliucius, Lacroix, Platel, the 
Salmanticenses, Struggl and Voit speak of a commotion, not 
only of spirits, but also of semen.” Since, as already explained, 
the spirits were considered as implanted in the seminal fluids, 
there seems to be no real change of concept. The commotion 
of one naturally implied some activity on the part of the other. 
Thus, the Salmanticenses give both types of definitions;” and 
Lacroix states that venereal pleasure arises ex commotione 


seminis vel spirituum illud commoventium.”* 
The most distinctive element of this first typical definition 


is, of course, the phrase, cum commotione spirituum genera- 
tioni subservientium. By this was indicated the localized ex- 
ternal phenomena proper to venereal passion, as well as the 
specific nature of the operation to which this passion is attached. 
The phrase also indicated something of the physiology of the 
operation, for the commotio spirituum was looked upon as the 
beginning of the organic processes leading to seminatio 
(orgasm) .” 

The precise nature of the physiological operation, as described 
by the older theologians, is not easily comprehended. For 
example, Ferdinand Rebellus, a Portuguese Jesuit whose in- 
fluence in the parvity-of-matter controversy can scarcely be 
over-estimated, appealed with great emphasis to the fact that 
*Delectatio venerea, juxta Galenum (L. 14, de usu partium, cap. 
9 e¢ 10) a medicis communiter receptum, fit ex motu humoris 
serosi, qui est substantia et materia seminis; cum per venas et 





22D’Annibale (1908), II, n. 66; Bucceroni: Commentarii de Sexto et Nono Praecepto 
(Romae, 1910), n. 2; Filliucius, Vincentius: Quaestiones Morales (Lugduni, 1622-1625), 
Tom. 2, tr. 30, c. 9, n. 180; Lacroix, o.c., L. 5, n. 93; Platel, Jacobus: Synopsis Universi 
Cursus Theologiae (Coloniae Agrippini, 1694), P. 2, n. 250; Salmanticenses, 0.c. De Vitiis 
et Peccatis, n. 258; Scruggl, o.c., tr. 7, q. 4, quaeres 4; Voit, Edmundus: Theologia Moralis 
(Lovanii, 1761), i, n. 724. 

23Salmanticences, I.c. 

*4L acroix, o.c., L. 3, n. 891. 

25“Haec autem commotio (spirituum genitalium) est mortalis in homine soluto, quia 
secund Cal est inchoatio profusionis seminis (italics mine).” Lacroix, o.c., L. 5, 
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arterias spermaticas, per modum hederae sive capreolorum pro- 
tensas, a renibus ad vasa pudenda descendere incipit, et per com- 
motionem spirituum genitivorum incalescit, tanquam per 
causam efficientem instrumentariam.”” This same Galenic 
physiology, as explained by Rebellus, is repeated substantially 
by many early authors, and it seems to have been the accepted 
way of explaining genital activity.” 


NaTuraL UNITY 


I confess that I am unable to give an exact modern equiva- 
lent for this motus humoris serosi, or for the other ancient term 
signifying the same process, decisio seminis.” However, under- 
lying this ancient physiological language, one fundamental 
point is quite certain. The theologians were speaking of 
venereal activity, which means “naturally and proximately 
related to generation.” They were describing, in their own 
language, the generative operation, not indeed in its full activity 
but in an incipient stage. And they looked upon this entire 
operation as a naturally constituted unit. Hence, Rebellus, in 
the same demonstration that brought Galenic physiology into 
theological prominence, insisted that light genital motions are 
matter for mortal sin because they are a part of the naturally 
unified generative process.” He therefore styled such motions 
an inchoata pollutio; this phrase became a by-word among sub- 
sequent theologians and expresses accurately the root meaning 





26Rebellus: De Obligationibus Justitiae (Venetiis, 1610), P. 2, L. 3, q. 19, sec. 3. 

27Confer: Elbel-Bierbaum: Theologia Moralis (Paderbornae, 1891-1892), II, n. 648; 
Filliucius, l.c., note 22; Mendo, o.c., “An in Rebus”; Platel, o.c., II, n. 250; Salmanticenses 
Moralists, de Impudicitia, n. 87; Sporer, o.c., Vol. I, n. 18. 

38] do not believe that the decisio seminis, at least in its initial stage, was intended to 
signify a movement of the seminal fluids, as we understand them today. I am inclined 
to the opinion that the old physicians and philosophers were attempting thus to describe 
the passage of nerve impulses from the nerve centers to the genital organs themselves. 
Videant sapientiores! This opinion has no influence on the facts or conclusions presented 
in this essay. 

At in aliis praeceptis in quibus datur Minimum, ratione materiae, non cernitur talis 
successio, et unitas unius totalis motus.” Rebellus, o.c., l.c., cf. Note 26. 
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of their concept of venereal pleasure and the organic activity 
associated with it.” We of today, using our own physiological 
language, can preserve the concept of these older theologians 
only by styling as venereal all those processes: (whether neural, 
muscular, or glandular) which by intrinsic finality lead to the 
sexual orgasm. 

In the present century, the general tendency of theo- 
logians is to define venereal pleasure in terms of a commotio 
organorum et humorum generationi inservientium, or more 
simply of a commotio organorum generationi inservientium. 
These definitions in themselves are somewhat vague; but 
authors generally clarify them by dividing venereal activity 
into complete and incomplete, and by assigning semination or 
quasi-semination (distillation) as a sign of complete activity, 
and a state of pleasurable organic tumescence as a mark of the 
incomplete.” These newer definitions seem to differ but little 
_ from the older typical definition. Like it, they are intended 
primarily to emphasize a certain material and externally per- 
ceptible aspect of even the initial phases of venereal excitement; 
and like it, they imply that the organic processes thus set in 
motion are strictly generative functions that make a specifically 
natural unit with the sexual orgasm. 





3°The following are among the many authors who use the expression inchoata pollutio, 
or its cquivalent to designate an incipient genital motion: Elbel-Bierbaum, o.c., iI, n. 648; 
St. Alphoxsus, 0.c., L. 3, n. 415; Mendo, o.c., “An in Rebus”; Lacroix, lc., L. 3, n. 919; 
Platel, o.c., II, n. 250; Salmanticenses Scholastics, “De Vitiis et Peccatis,” nm. 258%f.; 
Salmanticenses Moralists, De Impudicitia, nn. 87-88; Scavini, o.c., I, n. 788; Sporer, oc., 
I, n. 18. The same idea may be found in many modern works, and it is very neatly 
expressed by Wouters (De Virtute Castitatis et de Vitiis Oppositis, Brugis, 1932, n. 62): 
“Dein actus non consummatus luxuriae est actus venereus incompletus, qui nec efformat 
nec natus est efformare unum totum cum actu completo legitimo, sed potius efformat vel 
saltem natus est efformare unum totum cum actu completo illegitimo; unum totum inquam, 
quod per commotionem levem inchoatur, per vehementiores continuatur, et per extremam, 
i.e. per resolutionem seminis, terminatur.” 

31§ome of the modern authors who speak of a delectabilis erectio or an erectio cum 
voluptate, as a carnal motion or a sign of venereal pleasure, are; Aertnys-Damen (1932), 
I, n. 630; Arregui (1937), n. 263; Genicot-Salsmans (1936), I, n. 388; Jone: Précis de 
Théologie Morale (1934), n. 232; Marc-Gestermann-Rauss (1933), I, n. 763; Merkelbach: 
De Castitate (1936), p. 20; Noldin-Schmitt: De Sexfo (1935), n. 48; Piscetta-Gennaro 
(1934), VII, n. 93; Vermeersch: Theol. Moral. (1933), IV, n. 34; Wouters, o.c., n. 10. 
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One last word about these traditional definitions. The em- 
phasis laid on natural unity should not convey the impression 
that there is question here of something merely physiological 
or corporeal. We are treating of a passion, something not 
merely physical, but psychic. The concept of natural unity 
embraces all these elements, organic and psychic. All of them, 
from the initial reception of the exciting cause to orgasm and 
satisfaction, make a natural psycho-physiological totality, and 
everything intrinsic to the process has generative finality and 
is styled venereal.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of this survey of traditional concepts, we can 
now establish some brief conclusions concerning the issues raised 
by Father Cappello. 

1. It is hardly accurate to say that theologians are not of one 
mind as to the nature of venereal pleasure. They have com- 
monly looked upon venereal pleasure as a passion pertaining 
exclusively to the specifically generative function of the genital 
organs; and they have commonly considered this particular 
operation to begin with the first typical excitation of the geni- 
tals, that is, with the function of the erectile nerves and the 
turgescence of the organs. Hence, the coexistence of this 
typical organic change with any of the psychic elements of 
passion is a sure sign of the presence of what theologians com- 
monly term venereal pleasure. 

That this concept, clear in itself, is often clouded by con- 
fusing discussions and obscure explanations, no one who is con- 
versant with theological literature on chastity and the Sixth 
Commandment will deny. Much of this confusion has to do 





82Confer Vermeersch: De Castitate (1921), nn. 429, 430. 
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with the positive characteristics of the non-venereal pleasures 
and with the relation of these pleasures to acts which are apt to 
excite venereal passion. Some of the confusion pertains to the 
parvity-of-matter controversy, and it is found-especially in the 
writings of the older theologians who, it seems, did not always 
indicate whether they were discussing luxuria directe voluntaria 
or indirecte voluntaria. This point, however, concerns the sin- 
fulness of lust and has no immediate bearing on our present 
subject, which is limited to the nature of venereal passion. 

But there is also obscurity, or a certain inadequacy, in the 
treatment of venereal activity. Some of this naturally lies in 
the fact that the literature of the pasi is couched in a term- 
inology not easily comprehended by the mind of today, for 
example, spirits and humors; but even the modern commotio 
organorum et humorum has something of the vague about it 
Furthermore, the fact that authors in general treat the subject 
of chastity without giving any preliminary explanation of 
sexual psychology tends to increase the difficulty of clearly com- 
prehending their definitions, principles and solutions. Finally, 
it is true that theologians, who are generally precise in their use 
of words, are frequently inexact when speaking of sexual 
phenomena. For instance, venereal desire (cencupiscence), 
venereal sensations, venereal pleasure, and carnal motions differ 
from one another at least in concept. But this distinction is 
not respected with any kind of consistency. In various authors, 
each of these elements is sometimes called venereal pleasure. 
Such a terminology can be justified because of the natural unity 
of the elements and because, from the point of view of moral 


guilt, what is said of one may be said of another. Nevertheless, 


it tends to create cloudiness in a mind that is straining for 
accuracy. 

2. As to the theory of the two-fold genital pleasure, I think 
it is evident from the facts presented in this essay that it is a 
departure from the common teaching. And I consider this 
departure scientifically unsound. For, though it is true that 
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genital erection is often the accidental result of causes which 
are not to be termed sexual stimuli, in which case it simply does 
not pertain to the sphere of passion and is ordinarily styled a 
merely mechanical erection, it is also true that erection is, per se, 
a phenomenon of obvious generative finality. Scientific man- 
uals ordinarily list it as the first of the organic processes leading 
to the sexual orgasm.” It has no other natural purpose save 
copulation, for which it is an absolute requisite on the part of 
the male and a requisite for well-being on the part of che 
female. In view of this natural purpose of the erectile pro- 
cesses, the common opinion of theologians correctly styles the 
passion proper to them as venereal. 

All theologians take as their specifying norm of venereal 
operation, id quod proxime pertinet ad generationem. By prox- 
ime, the theologians of the past, who crystallized our principles, 
and the common body of theologians today mean a proximity 
of nature. They therefore consider as venereal, all the pro- 
cesses which combine by natural finality to produce the sexual 
orgasm. This is scientific. It takes into account the entire 
generative operation; it places the distinction between venereal 
and non-venereal passion on a qualitative basis; and it indicates 
an easily perceptible external manifestation of this difference. 
The Alberti theory, keeping the general norm, id quod proxime 
pertinet ad generationem, limits the meaning of proxime to 
glandular activity. This is an arbitrary limitation. It ignores 
the intrinsic finality of the erectile processes; it distinguishes 
venereal from sensual pleasure by mere quantity, namely, degree 
of excitation; and it makes it practically impossible to assign a 
satisfactory external criterion even for that quantitative dif- 
ference. Hence, my conclusion is that the Alberti theory de- 
parts from the common teaching without scientific justifica- 
tion and with the possibly of dangerous practical consequences. 

33For example, confer: Dickinson, Robert L.: Human Sex Anatomy (London, 1933), 
p. 78; Acton, William: T'he Functions and Disorders of the Reproductive Organs (London, 


1875), pp. 4, 78, and assim; Ellis, Havelock: Studies in the Psychology of Sex (Phila- 
delphia, 1908), Vol. 3, p. 45. ; 
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III. THe ProBL—EM TREATED CRITICALLY 


1. THe AFFINITY IN THOUGHT 


That there exists between Ignatius and John a remarkably 
deep affinity of thought, of ideas—what Dietze” labels a 
Gedankenverwandtschaft, von der Goltz” and Rackl” a geis- 
tige Verwandtschaft, and the latter also a Gedankenzusam- 
menhang”—is beyond dispute.” Despite Bacon’s denial to the 
Anticchene Bishop in 1910 of aught save “‘a very few much- 
disputed echoes . . . of the Gospel,” Rackl could testify four 
years later to the all but accomplished extinction of the view 
that in the Ignatian letters are found no Johannine traces what- 
soever.” And naturally, for already in 1894 von der Goltz, a 
confirmed advocatus diaboli of literary dependence, had found 
in Ignatius the complete cast of thought and almost all the 
characteristic features of the Fourth Gospel; Dietze, an equally 
determined postulator causae, regarded the “spiritual relation- 
ship” as deenly rooted; and the same affinity of ideas is at the 
base of Rackl’s entire treatment. This striking kinship in the 
realm of thought has been recognized not only by those who 
advance the theory of actual acquaintance with the text of the 
Fourth Gospel,” but likewise by scholars who look upon the 
claim of textual dependence as falling somewhat short of cer- 





Op. cit., p. 564. 

Op. cit., p. 119. 

%2Op. cit., p. 320. 

%81bid., p. 332. 

‘Richardson appears to be the only serious student of the question in the last quarter- 
century who doubts this. 

%5Op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

%Op. cit., p. 320. 

Of the authors cited in the historical survey of the first part of our article, Lightfoot 
Zahn, Loofs, Ladeuze, Burney, Streeter, Lagrange. 
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tainty,” by savants who hesitate to throw the weight on either 
side,” and by investigators who refrain from expressing an 
opinion anent textual acquaintance.’ Consequently, the paral- 
lelisms in thought may be indicated in bare outline, so as to 
touch on three main points: the Christology in general, the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, and the doctrine of Christ as “the 
Life.” 

The characteristics setting the Fourth Gospel on a plane 
apart are (1) the insistence on the fact of the Trinity, ex- 
pressed particularly in the doctrine of the consubstantiality of 
the Son, the mutual indwelling of the Father and the Son, and 
the procession of the Spirit from the Father; and, in the 
Prolog, the succinct, cohesive presentation of the dogmas, 
(2) of the Incarnation, and (3) of the Divine Logos. Or, 
we may say that the main preoccupation of the Fourth 
Evangelist is the relationship of the Father and the Son: 
Jesus Christ, Mediator between God and man, Himself true 
God and true Man, united to the Father yet distinct from 
Him, eternal Son of God, eternal Word of God, constituting 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit a Trinity of Persons in 
one Divine Nature. 

If we turn to Ignatius, we are struck from the very begin- 
ning by the constant connection of the Father and the Son, 
presented as a single principle of grace and salvation,” union 
with Whom, begun on earth,” is the single term of the 
Christian life." Christians are, indifferently, temples of God, 
temples of Christ“’—of Christ, Who is in man not merely as 





%8Camerlynck, Inge, Jacquier, Batiffol, de Grandmaison, Bernard, Schilling. 

Westcott, Strachen, Moffatt, Srawley. 

100Mackintosh, Lebreton, Durand, Lietzmann. 

101QOur summary of the Christological doctrine of Ignatius is based on Lebreton’s 
study, op. cit., pp. 282-331. 

102P ¢. the introduction to Eph., Magn., Rom., Philad., Smyrn., Polyc.; also Eph, 9, 2; 
21, 2; Magn. 1, 2; Trall. 1, 1; Philad. 1, 1; 3, 2. 

108F.¢. Eph. 6, 2 (in God); 8, 2 (in Christ). 

104F ¢. Eph. 12, 2; Rom. 5, 3. 

108F.¢. Philad. 7, 2; Eph. 15, 3: Eph. 9, 2. 
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the God Who sanctifies His temple, but as the Spirit that gives 
life.” 

Between the Father and the Christian, Christ appears as 
Mediator, and His relation to the Father is the ideal model of 
the relation which the Christian should have towards Him.” 
The doctrine of mediation is beautifully summarized in 
Philad. 9, 1-2: 

Good also were the priests, but better is the High Priest, to 
Whom has been entrusted the Holy of Holies, for to Him alone 
have been committed the hidden things of God: He Himself 
being the door of the Father, through which enter in Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob and the prophets and the apostles and the 
Church. All these things [combine] to the unity of God. But 
the Gospel has something singular, the advent of the Saviour, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, His Passion and Resurrection. For the 
beloved prophets announced unto Him, but the Gospel is the 
perfection of immortality. .. . 


Christ, for Ignatius, is true God." The pre-existent Christ 
is distinct from the Father,” while the subordination implied 
in certain texts’ is to be explained, as Rackl notes,’ not of 
Christ as God, but of Christ as Man. Modalism has been the 
critics’ cry, yet though the Incarnation is elsewhere described 
as a manifestation of God in the Flesh, one will but recognize 
therein Johannine doctrine: the Son of God has appeared, and 
by His appearance has revealed to us His Father. Many a dif- 
ficulty will vanish into thin air if we remember that it is in 
the reality of His human life, “God in the Flesh,” that Ignatius 
embraces the Eternal Word. That real, “historical Christ,” the 
“Christ of earth,” though united with the Father, is not iden- 
tified with Him. Expressions like “united in spirit to the 





106E.¢. Eph. 3, 2; Magn. 1, 2; Smyrn. 4, 1. 

W7Smyrn. 8, 1; Eph. 5, 1; Magn. 13, 2; Eph. 3, 2 (cf. Jo. 15, 9; 20, 21). 

198F ¢, Eph. inscr.; 1, 1; 7, 1; 15, 3; 18, 23 19, 3; Trall. 7, 1; Rom. sser.; 3, 3; 
3; Smyrn. 1, 1; 10, 1; Polyc. 8, 3. 

109F ¢. Magn. 6, 1. 

110F.¢. Magn. 13, 2; Philad. 7, 2; Smyrn. 8, 1. 

INOp. cit., p. 228. 
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Father” or “the Lord did nothing without the Father, being 
united [to Him”]'’ are nothing if not pure Johannine doc- 
trine."* Eternity, impassibility, invisibility and the rest, what 
does this mean if not the dogma of consubstantiality? Is there 
any difference in thought between the Nicene assertion of 


ec 


unity of substance and the Ignatian doctrine of unity “in 
spirit”? 

Christ is Son of God."” From all eternity, or merely by His 
virginal conception? It is true that Christ, as God, is spoken 
of as ayévvytos ,""* but in the time of Ignatius, even in the first 
flowering of Arianism, we should look in vain for the distinction 
later drawn so precisely between a@yévytos and ayévvytos . One 
follows the rhythm of the thought-movement in Eph. 7, 2: 


There is one Physician 


of flesh and of spirit 
begotten and unbegotten 
come in flesh God 

in death true Life 

from Mary and from God 


Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
one will naturally refer the troublesome adjectives, not both 
to the Incarnation, but the one to the human Sonship, the 
other to the Divine. In passages, too, where the Divine nature 
is expressly asserted for various phases of Christ’s existence, as 
“Who was with the Father before the ages and at the end 
appeared” (Magn. 6, 1), “Who proceeded from one Father, 
and is with one, and has returned to one” (Magn. 7, 2), “the 
unerring mouth by which the Father has spoken truly” 
(Rom. 8, 2), and “after the Resurrection He ate and drank 
with them as of the flesh, although united in spirit to the 
Father” (Smyrn. 3, 3): the most natural interpretation is that 





M’smyrn. 3, 3: of the Risen Christ. 

‘I8Magn. 7, 1: of Christ before the Resurrection. 

M4CF. Jo. 5, 19, 30; 8, 28; 10, 30. 

11BR. g, Eph. 4, 2; 7, 2; 20, 2; Magn. 8, 2; 13, 1; Rom. inscr.; Smyrn. 1, 1. 
N6Eph. 7, 2. 
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of Divine Sonship, especially in a writer for whom the name 
“Father” has not, as often in Clenient of Rome, the meaning 
of Creator or Demiurge, but properly the “Father of Christ.” 
The Son of God is, for Ignatius, the Word of God. The 
Word appears here not as the inward concept of God, but as 
that concept’s exterior manifestation, proceeding from the 
sovereign silence of the Divine Life."’ Christ is “the unerring 
mouth by which the Father has spoken truly.”"* This mani- 
festation of God by His Word is the Incarnation, for the Son 
“went out from Silence” when His Father sent Him here 
below. Before the Incarnation “He spoke, and it came to pass, 
and whatsoever He has done [even] in silence, is worthy of 
the Father.”"”” He is the Salvation of the Old Testament,” the 
door of the Father through which all from Abraham to the 
Apostles and the Church have entered in.™ All these mani- 
festations, though, have their term in the supreme revelation 
that is the Incarnation: 
But the Gospel has something singular, the advent of the 
Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ, His Passion and Resurrection. 
For the beloved prophets announced unto Him, but the Gospel is 
the perfection of immortality. . . .'™ 


“ the practical 


Christ, however, is not only yv@un Oecod , 
understanding conceived as a rule of action. He is likewise 
yv@ois Ocov ,"* the speculative understanding considered in its 
own proper act. 

With the Father and the Son in their inseparable union 
Ignatius associates the Holy Spirit. Apart trom the passages 


that formally link the three Persons of the Trinity,” the Spirit 





lt, |. Jesus Christ, His Son, Who is His Word, proceeding from silence . . .” (Magn. 
8, 2). 

118Rom. 8, 2. 

N9Eph. 15, 1. 

120Philad. 5, 2. 

121Philad. 9, 1. 

122philad. 9, 2. 

123Eph. 3, 2. 

1MEph. 17, 2. 

125Magn. 13, 1; 13, 2; Eph. 9, 1. 
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is the principle of the virginal conception, the soul of the 
triple hierarchy, the gift which the Lord has truly sent.” He 
cannot be deceived, being “from God,” but penetrates and 
reproves the hidden secrets; He urges union with the Bishop, 
care of the flesh as of God’s temple, imitation of Christ.™ 

The reader familiar with the Eucharistic discourse in Jo. 6 
will feel at ease with Ignatius. For the Bishop of Antioch the 
“Eucharist” is “the bread of God.” In sharp contrast to 
the “food of corruption,” it is the “medicine of immortality, 
the antidote that we may not die, but have life in Jesus Christ 
forever." For it is “the flesh of Jesus Christ,” “which suf- 
fered for our sins, which the Father in His goodness raised 
up,” “the gift of God,” the symbol of “faith”; and it is 
“His blood,” the symbol of “love incorruptible.” 





126Eph. 18, 2; Philad. inscr.; Eph. 17, 2. ’ 

127Philad. 7, 1-2. It may be noted here that the above is but one of many approaches 
(others are those of Rackl, von der Goltz and Dietze) to the problem of the kinship 
in Christology between Ignatius and the Fourth Gospel. Dietze e.g. (op. cit., cf. esp. 
pp. 564-565) finds most striking in the Letters, as in John, their Christocentric character. 
The focus of the thought of both authors is the Person of Christ, and, more specifically, 
the “historical Christ.” But, with a flash of insight, Dietze finds two passages especially 
characteristic for the Christology of Ignatius. The first is Polyc. 3, 2: “Look for Him 
Who is timeless, the Eternal, the Invisible, Who became visible for our sake, the Im- 
passible, Who for us became subject to suffering, Who endured in every way for us.” 
The second is the passage from Eph. 7, 2 columnized above: “There is one Physician, 
etc.” The former, in Dietze’s interesting, well-developed speculation, corresponds to 
John’s prolog, the latter to the remainder of the Fourth Gospel. 

1281n fact, Richardson has asserted that only the ideas connected with the Eucharist 
are unique to Ignatius and John (of cit., p. 72): a testimony somewhat vitiated by his 
inability to see in the doctrine of Ignatius, John and Paul any more than “an undefined 
but close zelationship between the body and blood of Christ, and the eucharistic elements” 
(ibid., p. 71). Lebreton has shown how John and Ignatius alike unite the Christological 
and Eucharistic dogmas so closely as to make them inseparable; further, that the 
Eucharistic theology of neither can be reduced to symbolism, for in both the symbol 
supposes a reality, the flesh of Christ, real and living and vivifying, “d’abord fermement 
affirmée” (op. cit., p. 288, note 1). 
129Philad. 4. 
130F ph. 5, 2; Rom. 7, 3. 
131Rom, 7, 3. 
IS2Eph. 20, 2. 
133Rom. 7, 3; Philad. 4. 
184Smyrn. 7, 1. 
1851bid. Note, however that Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, Part II, Vol. Il, Sect. 1, 
307) refers this expression to the Redemption. 
136Trall, 8, 1. 
137Rom. 7, 3. 
198T ral]. 8, 1; Rom. 7, 3. 
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The vivifying action of Christ is one of the most cherished 
of Ignatius’ dogmas, one of those that show most clearly the 
influence of Paul, and especially of John. For “Life” holds 
the same place of honour in the Fourth Gospel that the “king- 
dom of God” holds in the Synoptics.“” While the combined 
vocabulary of the Synoptics presents the term but sixteen 
times, it is found in the Gospel of John forty-six times. It is 
the ultimate explanation of Christ’s Person, mission to men 
and Divine relations with the Father. For John “Life” is a 
reality both present and future: eternal life is begun on earth 
by the possession of Christ through faith quickened by love, 
and is perfected in heaven by the intuitive vision of God. 
Death, then, is not annihilation, but a transition to God and 
eternal happiness. 

“Life” to John is a grace offered by God to all men. He 
merely demands of men that they show good will, hear Christ 
with a docile heart, believe in Him as the Son of God, in His 
Divine mission, in the truths He teaches, receive Baptism for 
spiritual regeneration, receive the Body of Christ to nourish 
that “life” and have their sins remitted, if necessary, to regain 
it. The effects of “Life in Christ” are light, satiety, prayer 
that approaches omnipotence, and resurrection. 

For Ignatius Christ is “our Life,” “our true Life, true 
Life in death,” “our inseparable Life,” “our never-failing 
Life.”" He appeared in the likeness of man to introduce a new 
order of things, which is Everlasting Life."” As a result, death 


29143 ce 





139Cf. Jo. 6 and 15; Lebreton, ofp cit., p. 287. 

140Cf. Frey, “Le concept de ‘vie’ dans l’évangile de saint Jean,” Biblica, I (1920), pp. 
37-58, 211-239. 

M41P g. Jo. 14, 6; 10, 10; 5, 26. 

M2Magn. 9, 1. 

143Smyrn. 4, 1. 

IM4Eph. 7, 2. 

145E ph. 3, 2. 

146Magn. 1, 2. 

MTEph. 19, 3. 
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‘* but, unless of our own free will 


99149 


and Life are set before us, 
we consent to die unto His Passion,“His Life is not in us. 
We are to beware lest Satan lead us captive from “the Life set 
before” us to pursue.” No longer are we to live after the man- 
ner of Judaism,™ for, if even the prophets lived after Christ 
Jesus,” “how shall we be able to live apart from Him?” 
We are now to fashion our lives, not after the Sabbath, but 
after the Lord’s Day, ‘ton which our Life arose.’"* We are to 
live “‘after Jesus Christ," who died for us, that, by believing 
in His death, we might escape death.” For apart from Him we 
“have not the true Life.”"” And the reason why we break one 
Bread is “that we may not die but have Life forever in Jesus 
Christ.”"* For the one thing that matters is that we be “found 
in Christ Jesus unto the true Life.””” Perfect faith in Christ 
and perfect love towards Him: this is “the beginning and the 
end of Life: faith the beginning, love the end.”"” No wonder, 
then, that Ignatius, in his plea for martyrdom, urges the 
Romans not to “hinder” him “from living.” It is the Holy 
Spirit, “living water,” Who speaks to him in the inmost 
depths of his soul and calls him to the Father. 


2. THE AFFINITY OF THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION 
The foregoing discussion of the affinity in thought between 


Ignatius and John has plunged us very definitely in medias res. 
It is not our intention, however, to draw any conclusion from 





M8Magn. 5, 1 
M9Magn. 5, 2 
1S0Eph. 17, 1. 
151Magn. 8, 1. 
152Magn. 8, 2 
153Magn. 9, 2 
i54Magn. 9, 1 
155Philad. 3, 2. 
156T ral. 2, 1. 
TT rall. 9, 2. 
1S8Eph. 20, 2. 
1S9Eph. 11, 1. 
100E bh. 14, 1. 
16lRom. 6, 2. 
162Rom, 7, 2. 
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the affinity in thought alone: for one thing, the process of 
argumentation would be too tenuous. We propose rather to 
apply the touchstone of criticism to those texts that are more 
commonly adduced to prove dependence, and decide whether 
the combination of thought and expression justifies us in con- 
cluding that Ignatius of Antioch depends upon the Fourth 
Evangelist."* 


A. THE EUCHARIST 


In Eph. 5, 2 Ignatius, speaking of one who is cut off from 
that unity of Christians which centers about the altar of the 
Eucharist, says “he is deprived of the bread of God.” This 
phrase, with the definite article employed with both nouns, is 
identical in form with “the bread of God” in Jo. 6, 33." Yet 
the employment of the expression, considered in isolation, is 
susceptible to other plausible explanations that render hardly 
justifiable an assertion of dependence upon the text of the 
Fourth Gospel, or even upon the Fourth Evangelist, regarded 
apart from his work. Not that the use of the phrase is to be dis- 
regarded entirely as an element of proof, but rather that it 
would not appear advisable to insist upon it save in a con- 
geries of similar reminiscences. 

Again in Rom. 7, 3 we find, with “bread of God,” a series of 
expressions which may be compared with phrases in St. John’s 
sixth chapter. The passage in Ignatius runs: “I delight not in 





163We say “Fourth Evangelist” advisedly, for the alternatives to a use of the actual 
text of the Fourth Gospel, namely the existence and influence of a Johannine school or 
of an oral tradition, are so very easily the predominant objections, and so very much of 4 
cauda serpentina in every parallelism we shall have occasion to proffer, that the sensible 
course is to reserve these alternative hypotheses for separate treatment at the very close 
of our discussion. 

1647, the evaluation of the Oxford Society Committee, Inge would characterize the 
phrase as possibly referring to the Gospel, but “in regard to which the evidence” appears 
“too uncertain to allow any reliance to be placed upon it” (op. cit., pp. iii, iv, 82). 
Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, Part II, Vol. II, Sect. 1, p. 45) considers a reference to 
the Eucharist here as probable, and asserts that “it seems to be inspired by Joh. vi, 31 sq.” 
Bardsley (op. cit., p. 210) reckons the Eucharist as the source of the metaphor, “but 
there is a larger reference as in John vi 31 f.” 

165References to Jo. are always to Merk’s Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, ed. 
altera, Roma, 1935; verses are numbered according to the Greek, not the Latin. 
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the food of corruption nor in the pleasures of this life. I desire 
the bread of God, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, of Him 
Who is of the seed of David, and as drink I desire His blood, 
which is love incorruptible.” Here the words “food of cor- 
ruption” recall John’s “meat which perisheth” (6, 27); “the 
flesh of Jesus Christ” calls to mind “‘my flesh” (6, 51, 54-56) ;’” 
“as drink . . . His blood” reflects “and drink my blood” (6, 
54-56) 1 

There can be no serious doubt but that Jo. 6 (at least from 
verse 51) and Rom. 7, 3 refer to the Eucharist. Now, just as 
John opposes to temporary satiety and perishable food the 
bread of God which remains forever, so too does Ignatius con- 
trast the “food of corruption” with the “bread of God, which 





1660¢ the authors cited in Part I, Srawley (p. 29) thinks “bread of God” here one 
of those expressions that “present striking parallels to the language of the [4th] Gospel, 
and suggest that either Ignatius was familiar with the Gospel, or that he had lived in 
surroundings where the ideas and teaching represented in our present Gospel were current.” 
Lightfoot (Biblical Essays, pp. 82, 225, 226) finds the contrast in Ignatius “an adaptation” 
of John’s discourse; “bread of God” is “taken from S. John’s Gospel, vi. 33;” “food of 
corruption” is “suggested by” verse 27. Camerlynck (p. 36) sees in Jo. 6 the “funda- 
mentum quod [Ign.] amplificat et excolit,” and believes the likeness too great to be ex- 
plained by oral tradition or intercourse with John. Drummond (p. 258) thinks “bread 
of God” “may be derived from John vi. 33, 51, 55.” Bernard (p. 191; cf. pp. clxviii, 
211) is of opinion that “I delight not in the food of corruption” is “perhaps suggested 
by” verse 27. Belser (Das Zeugnis des 4. Evangelisten fiir die Taufe, Eucharistie und 
Geistessendung [Freiburg im Br., Herder, 1912. Pp. xii-293], p. 82; cf. p. 85; cf. 
Einleitung, p. 280) claims the Ignatian passage rests undoubtedly on, and can be regarded 
as an authentic commentary on verses 32, 33. Knabenbauer (p. 13) refers the passage 
to utterances in the Fourth Gospel. Westcott (p. 61) thinks it “quite impossible to 
understand the Ignatian passage without presupposing a knowledge of the discourse re- 
corded by St. John.” Dietze (pp. 597-598) notes a plain literary dependence, and Resch 
(pp. 111-112) holds that the Ignatizn expressions on the Eucharist follow the Johannine 
rather than the Synoptic-Pauline version of Basar. Stahl (pp. 187-188) claims that Jo. 
6 does mot refer to the Eucharist, yet holds Ignatius dependent on Jo., explaining the 
differences in expression by the desire of Ignatius to avoid arousing in his readers the 
notions John intended to convey! On the other hand, von der Goltz (pp. 133-134) 
asserts that the divergence in form is decisive against an hypothesis of dependence, and 
explains the affinity by a like Christian way of thinking. Carpenter (p. 428, with note 1) 
claims that this “same conception” as John’s is “a sign of the geographical extension of 
the modes of thought out of which the Gospel emerged.” On the “bread of God” here, 
Inge (pp. iii, iv, 82) maintains the same opinion as above on Eph. 5, 2, though he has 
admitted (p. 81), in connection with the passage immediately preceding, a probable 


suggestion by Jo. 6. 
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is the flesh of Jesus Christ.” The divergences from John in 
Ignatius’ mode of expression are obvious: “food of corrup- 
tion” for “meat which perisheth;” omission of the articles 
with “bread of God;” slightly different nouns to express 
“drink.” The identity of thought, however, and the striking 
similarity of expression: the fact that Ignatius compresses 
into a single sentence ideas and language scattered through one 
connected discourse in John; the significant observation that, in 
the sentence immediately preceding, there is, as we shall see, the 
startling Johannine echo, “living water;” the recollection of 
the characteristic originality of Ignatius, who grasps the 
thought of another, only to make it his own; the realization 
that the Bishop wrote not from the seclusion of aii episcopal 
study, but “in bonds amid ten leopards, that is, a company 
of soldiers:”"™ all combine to render extremely improbable any 
explanation save dependence upon the Fourth Evangelist. 
Writing to the Smyrnaeans, Ignatius says (7, 1) of certain 
heretics: “They abstain from the Eucharist and from prayer, 
because they confess not that the Eucharist is the flesh of our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, which suffered for our sins, which the 
Father in his Goodness raised up. They, therefore, that gainsay 
the gift of God, perish by their disputing. It would be of ad- 
vantage to them to love, cyazév, that they might also rise.”"” 
Here, as in Jo. 6, 54, the Eucharist is expressly connected with 
the Resurrection and Eternal Life. If, however, the Ignatian 
passage be considered in isolation, this explicit connection in 





167 Note on O4QE: Richardson (op. cit., p. 71) finds Ignatius just as Pauline as Johan- 
nine “in his use of OGQE to describe the body of Christ and the outer human nature of 
men generally.” True, Paul uses O4QE of the flesh of Christ (cf. Eph. 2, 14; Col. 1, 22), 
but it should be observed that Paul never employs it thus in connection with the Eucharist. 
Cf. also Zakn (Geschichte, p. 904, note 3) and Rackl (op. cit., p. 336). 

168Rom. 5, 1. 

169Among other authors cited in Part I, Belser (Einleitung, p. 280), Srawley (p. 96) 
and Bardsley (p. 211) have recognized the parallelism between the first Ignatian sentence 
and various expressions in Jo. 6. Bernard (p. clxviii) has inferred from the passage that 
“the Eucharistic language of Ignatius . . . is clearly influenced by Jo. 6.” The affinity of 
“the gift of God” with Jo. 4, 10 has been indicated by Funk-Bihlmeyer (Die Aposto- 
lischen Vater, Erster Teil [Tiibingen, Mohr, 1924. Pp. 1-163], p. 108). 
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our author would seem too ordinary an expression of Catholic 
belief to be traced successfully to John, despite the employment 
of the Johannine “‘flesh,”—though a fair case might be fash- 
ioned for the view that it is due precisely to John that 
expressions like the above became ordinary. The manifest 
marriage of the expression “the gift of God” (whether one 
refer it to the Eucharist or, with Lightfoot, to the Redemption) 
with the like phrase in Jo. 4, 10 is vitiated by the obvious 
divorce in meaning."” 

Again, Ignatius urges the Philadelphians (4): “Take care, 
then, to observe one Eucharist: for there is one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and one cup unto unity in His blood.” 
And he exhorts the Trallians (8, 1) to refresh, recreate, rebuild 
themselves “in faith, which is the flesh of the Lord, and in 
love, which is the blood of Jesus Christ.”"* Though the 
hypothesis of dependence on John is strengthened by the 
use of the characteristically Johannine og instead of the 
ompatos of Paul, 1 Cor. 10, 16, and, in the passage from 
Trallians, by the symbolism (presupposing, of course, the 
reality: the flesh and blood of Christ) of faith and love, these 
in isolation will hardly fashion more than a probable argu- 
ment. 

Concluding his letter to the Epkzsians (20, 2), Ignatius 
gives expression to his hope of writing to them again on the 





M0Richardson (op. cit., p. 72) has noted a probable double meaning for dyamtv 
“denoting participation in the Eucharist as well as piAadeAqia ,” the former meaning 
having already been advanced by Cotelier, Pearson, Aldrich, Hefele and Zahn. Lightfoot, 
however (Apostolic Fathers, Part II, Vol. Il, Sect. 1, p. 307), thinks this meaning “lexically 
impossible, nor would the passage be improved by the interpretation, if it could stand.” 

11Bernard (p. clxviii) insists that “the point to be noted is the use of O&QE for the 
Body of Christ in the Eucharist, as in Jn. 6, a phraseology not found elsewhere in the 
New Testament.” Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, p. 258) holds the passage “doubtless 
suggested by” 1 Cor. 10, 16, 17. 

172"Te will be observed,” remarks Bernard (p. clxxv), “that Ignatius, at any rate in loc., 
associates faith with the Bread (as in Jn. 6), while he associates Gydxnwith the wine 
(as in Jn. 15).” Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, p. 171) sees here only an_ indirect 
reference to the Eucharist: “The eucharistic bread and wine . . . represents also faith 
and love.” Zahn (Ignatius von Antiochien, p. 349 sq., in Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 
p. 171) believes faith and love are here the means whereby we participate in the flesh 


and blood of Christ, ie., are united to Him. 
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subject of the New Dispensation in its relation to Christ, es- 
pecially if he should learn that, among other things, they come 
together to “break one bread, which is the medicine of im- 
mortality, given‘as the antidote that we may not die, but have 
life in Jesus Christ forever.”"* True, John had said (6, 58; 
Douay, 59): “He that eateth this bread, shall live forever.” 
Despite the parallelism in thought, however, the idea itself 
of life eternal through the Eucharist was certainly too com- 
monplace, while the absence of verbal similarity is too apparent 
(though verbal similarity is a poor criterion when dealing with 
Ignatius), to suggest the necessity of recourse to the Fourth 
Evangelist. 

To sum up. The Eucharistic passages in Ignatius (save for 
Rom. 7, 3), if considered each as an isolated unit, need not 
depend upon the Fourth Evangelist. Such a dependence, how- 
ever, is postulated by Rom. 7, 3, by reason of the convincing 
argumentation outlined above. Further, the individual items of 
reminiscence supplied by Eph. 5, 2, Smyrn. 7, 1, Philad. 4, 
Trall. 8, 1 and Eph. 20, 2, though insufficient of themselves 
to fashion a thoroughly cogent argument group themselves 
together into a congeries that splendidly augments the inde- 
pendent strength of Rom. 7, 3. 


. THe Locos-CoNcEePtT 


Ignatius tells the Magnesians that God inspired the prophets 
of old, to the end that disbelievers in later ages, by testing the 
prophecies, “might be convinced that there is one God, Who 
revealed Himself through Jesus Christ, His Son, Who is His 
Word, Aéyos , proceeding from silence, Who in all things was 
well-pleasing to Him Who sent Him” (8, 2). He declares to 
the Ephesians that Christ is “the mind, yvoun , of the Father” 





178T9 Zahn’s mind (Geschichte, p. 904, note 3; cf. also his Ignatii et Polycarpi Epjistulae, 
Martyria, Fragmenta, ed. post Dresselianam alteram tertia, fasc. II [Lipsiae, Hinrichs, 1876. 
Pp. Ivi-403, p. 27) this passage and Smyrn. 7, 1 rest upon several verses of Jo. 6. 
Boese (p. 77) claims that Jn. 6, 58 certainly hovered before the Bishop’s mind. The 
parallelism in thought has been noted likewise by Holtzmann (Lehrbuch der Neutesta- 
mentlichen Theologie, 11 [Freiburg im Br. und Leipzig, 1897. Pp. xi-532], p. 502, 
note 2), Loofs (Leitfaden, p. 101) and Rackl (p. 336). 
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(3, 2), “the knowledge, yv@ow , of God” (17, 2). He writes 
to the Romans that Christ is “the unerring mouth, otopa , by 
which the Father has spoken truly” (8, 2) .’™ 

In John the idea of the Logos dominates the prolog. The 
Logos is presented in its triple relation: with God (the Logos 
is eternal, distinct from the Father (yet God: 1, 1-2), with 
the world (absolutely nothing that is subject to “becoming” 
comes into existence independently of the Logos: 1, 3), and 
with humanity (the Logos is the “Christ of Aistory,” 1, 14). 
Now, though the doctrine of the Logos is found in other 
writings of the New Testament,'” the term is proper to John.” 
And, if we ask how this “Word” is to be understood, it is 
evident that, since the Word is said to be eternal, existing 
“with” God the Father, and Himself God, it is not to be under- 


stood as “‘verbum oris sensibile, sed verbum internum intellectus 


divini.”” 


The name Logos is applied by Ignatius to Jesus Christ, Who 
is for him the eternal’ Son of God,’ distinct from the 





14T Reynolds (p. 700) a reference to the Fourth Gospel in Magn. 8, 2 is “obvious,” 
as it is to Knabenbauer (p. 13). Lightfoot, too (Apostolic Fathers, p. 128), recognizes 
the reminiscence, as do Resch (p. 119), Lebreton (pp. 316-317, 320-321) and Jacquier 
(Hist., p. $5). H6pfl (p. 11) remarks that Ignatius had before his eyes Jo. 8, 29 (“And 
he that sent me, is with me, and he hath not left me alone: for I do always the things 
that please him”); and on this verse of Jo., says Bernard (p. 304), “the language of 
Ignatius seems te rest;” while Dietze (p. 593) avers that an unprejudiced judge cannot 
fail to see here just such a borrowing. The weight of the double parallelism is 2dmitted 
by Drummond (p. 258), Zahn (Geschichte, p. 904) and Gregory (p. 178). Over against 
such authorities, von der Goltz (p. 131) sees only a similarity in thought, and Schlier 
(p. 36) characteristically takes both Ignatius and John back to “der mandiischen Grosis.” 

M5Cf. Col. 1, 13-20; 2, 9; Phil. 2, 5-11; Heb. 1, 1-4. 

176) Pet. 1, 23 and 2 Pet. 3, 5, as well as Heb. 4, 12, cannot be understood of a 
personal Word. We may note that the doctrine of Philo on the Loges is an amalgam 
of irreconcilable elements, bearing at most a superficial resemblance to John explicable by 
a common usage of the Old Testament. The abstract Logos that never attains true 
personality in Philo is countered in John by the Word made Flesh; Philo’s Demiurge fall: 
far short of the Johannine Creative Word; and, while the Philonic Logos is Son of God 
no otherwise than is the world, John presents a Divine Sonship infinitely different from 
the production of the world, and from the participated and analogous sonship of the 
children of God. 

17Ceulemans, Commentarius in Evangelium secundum Joannem (Mechliniae, H. Dessain, 
1929. Pp. 306-(14)], p, 7. 


178Magn. 6, 1, 179Magn. 8, 2. 
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Father,” yet Himself God;™ the Creative Word Who, before 
His Incarnation, “spoke, and it camé to pass;”"” true Man in 
the Incarnation.” Thus, the Ignatian Logos, like that of John, 
unlike that of Philo, is a concrete Being, is Creator, is Son of 
God with a strictly Divine Sonship. Since, therefore, Ignatius 
uses the ¢erm Logos in the sense of St. John, then, inasmuch 
as in John alone are this doctrine and this term combined, 
we have a strong argument for dependence on the Fourth 
Evangelist: an argument confirmed by the highly probable 
dependence of the relative clause, “Who in all things was well- 
pleasing etc.,” on Jo. 8, 29. What are the principal objections 
against such dependence? 

I. Von der Goltz (p. 131) emphasizes the complete absence 
of the Johannine forms. We reply that, though we hesitate 
to affirm with Dietze™ that the agreement in form is not less 
exact than in the most sweeping Pauline reminiscences, there 
are certain considerations that render the accusation quite un- 
justifiable. Firstly, the relative clause closing Magn. 8, 2 does 
bear a striking resemblance to Jo. 8, 29, when we realize 
Ignatius’ penchant for borrowing without “giving credit” 
either by actually citing or exactly quoting the original author: 
a manifestation of the recognized Ignatian “independence of 
form.” Presupposing this, the use of the third person would 
then be quite necessary in this particular case if Ignatius is to 
reproduce the words of Christ. Secondly, the use of aéuaw 
in relation to Christ is “characteristically and almost exclusively 
Johannine.”"” Thirdly, the term Logos and its application 
have a corresponding term and application combined in the 





189Magn. 6, 1: ‘ IIE Dh. inse.. 

182, ightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, p. 69) interprets this expression (Eph. 15, 1) of 
Christ’s work on earth. It may be noted, though, that the expression seems borrowed 
from Ps. 32, 9 (cf. 148, 5), where it refers to creation. 

183Magn. 8, 2; Rom. 8, 2; Smyrn. 1-4. 

184Op, cit., p. 593. 

185Drummond, op. cif., p. 258. Abbott (Johannine Vocabulary [London, Adam & 
Charles Black, 1905. Pp. xviii-364], p. 226) has the significant summary: 

English Greek Mk. Mt. Lk. Jn. 
Send, including— rep 1 4¢ ws 
“He that sent (me, him)” 6 xéuwer (ps, aitév) 0 0 0 2 
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Fourth Gospel alone. Finally, the double parallelism (Logos 
and the relative clause) adds weight to the hypothesis of de- 
pendence.” 

II. Again, von der Goltz (p. 131) does not find the idea of 
the Creative Word in Ignatius. But, apart from the fact that 
there is solid probability for the opinion that, in Eph. 15, 1, 
Ignatius does reflect the Creative Word, why should the Bishop 
on his way to martyrdom be expected to reflect specifically 
every phase of the Johannine Logos-doctrine? 

III. Bauer™ states that Ignatius identifies God with oy 
while Abbott’® deems “from Silence” “a dangerous expression, 
hardly possible for one who devoutly accepted the Fourth 
Gospel.” In answer, it is not necessary to see with Rackl’” a 
silence not of God but, as in Wisd. 18, i4, of “all things.” For, 
as Lebreton (who admits that Ignatius is here, as elsewhere,— 
Eph. 19 1; Rom. 3, 2-3; 4, 2,—representing the Divine Life as 
a sovereign silence) has done,” we can justly deny that it is 
possible to find in the text an identification cf “Silence” and 
God or any Gnostic tinge whatsoever. Lightfoot, showing that 
the Ignatian “procession from Silence” should be referred to 
the Incarnation,—inasmuch as a reference to the Divine Gen- 
eration would neither suit the context nor accord with the 
language of Ignatius elsewhere,—touches our problem as he 
continues: 

As Logos implies the manifestation of Deity whether in His 
words or in His works, so Sige is the negation of this. Hence 
the expression ‘proceeding from silence’ might be used at any point 
where there is a sudden transition from non-manifestation to 
manifestation; e.g. Wisd. xviii. 14, 15 . . . where the reference 
is to the destruction of the first-born in Egypt. To the Incarna- 
tion, as the chief manifestation of God through the Word, this 
language would be especially applicable. . . . Since therefore the 





186Note that the Synoptic equivalent of our final relative clause is: “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well-pleased” (Mt. 3, 17; 17, 5; cf. Mc. 1, 11; Le. 3, 22). 

187In Lebreton, op. cit., p. 322, note 4. 

188“Gospels,” op. cit., col. 1830. 

1890p. cit., p. 338. 

1%Op. cit., p. 322, note 4. 
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whole context here relates to the Incarnation and human life of 
Christ . . . it is natural to refer Gp Ovyis nooeAtav to the 


same. 


This interpretation of “Silence” is confirmed, as Lightfoot 
recognizes, by Eph. 19, 1-2, where Ignatius refers to the 
virginity and child-bearing of Mary and to the death of Christ 
as “three mysteries of outcry, which were done in the silence 
of God,” and asks “how were they made manifest to the ages?”’; 
also by Rom. 8, 2, where Christ is “the unerring mouth by 
which the Father has spoken truly.” Then, too, sgoeAdeiv had 
just before (Magn. 7, 2) been used of the Incarnation. Abbott’s 
objection falls with von der Goltz. 

IV. In John, Christ is Logos from all eternity; in Ignatius, 
by the Incarnation. To this the obvious answer is that, though 
Ignatius may not assert the pre-existence of the Word here, 
he does not deny it.” And, if we note with Lebreton™ the 
close alliance in Magn. 8, 2 of the “Son of God” with the 
“Word of God,” the difficulty becomes even more remote. 

We may sum up the differences between John and Ignatius 
under two points. Firstly, while John presents the Logos spe- 
cifically, not only in His historical existence, but also in His 
eternal pre-existence, Ignatius refers expressly only to the Logos 
Who is the “Christ of history.” Let us reflect, though, that 
the Gospel prolog is a deliberate condensation, in a few lines, 
of the very essence of the Gospel itself, and let us contrast with 
this the circumstances under which our Bishop wrote, his 
purpose in writing, «nd the absence of any intention of pre- 
senting a complete summary of the Logos-doctrine. Secondly, 
John’s Logos is ““verbum internum intellectus,” Ignatius’ Logos 
is “‘verbum oris sensilvile;” a divergence which, together with 
its explanation, is reducible to the former. Finally, we cannot 
insist too much on the rugged strength of mind that almost 
compels Ignatius, not only so to digest another’s thought as 
to express it in his own language, but actually to envelop it 





1914 postolic Fathers, p. 127. 
192Cf, Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pp. 127-128. 
1930p. cit., pp. 320-321. 
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within the framework of his own original ideas."* To explain 


Magn. 8, 2 adequately, a recourse to the Fourth Evangelist 
seems necessary. 


C. THe Hoty Spirir 


In Jo. 3, 8 we read: “The Spirit breatheth where he will; 
and thou hearest his voice, but thou knowest not whence he 
cometh, and whither he goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” Christ, having told Nicodemus that he ought not 
marvel at the necessity of a rebirth, implies that, just as a 
thing is not to be denied because the manner in which it is 
done is obscure, so neither is the difficulty of knowing the way 
in which regeneration takes place a proof of its impossibility. 
This He illustrates by an example. The wind, here personified, 
blows wherever it pleases, without hindrance. One hears its 
whistling, but knows not from what determined place it begins 
to blow, nor where it will finally go. So, too, one can recog- 
nize the regenerated man from certain effects, but the process 
of that regeneration and its blessed term one cannot plainly 
comprehend.” 

In Jo. 8, 14 we read: “Jesus answered and said to them: 
Although I give testimony of myself, my testimony is true: 
for I know whence I came, and whither I go: but you know 
not whence I come, or whither I go.” Christ says in effect to 
the Pharisees: I know that I was begotten Son of God from 
the bosom of God, that I came visibly into this world by the 
Incarnation, that I will return into heaven by the Ascension. 
Therefore My testimony is true, for I am God, and God can 
neither be deceived nor deceive. But you, through your own 
fault, do not know My Divinity, you do not know that I am 
come from heaven and wii! return to heaven.” 

Ignatius writes to the Philadelphians (7, 1): “For even 





194Fvidence Eph. 3, 2; 17, 2; Rom. 8, 2; quoted at the beginning of this section on 
the Logos-doctrine. Note that Zahn (Geschichte, p. 904) would explain Ignatius’ applica- 
tion of “Logos” to the Incarnate Christ by having us see here “how the oldest readers 
ot the Johannine writings understood the Logos-name.” 

195Cf. Ceulemans, op. cit., p. 47. 

ITbid., p. 120. 
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though some have desired to deceive me according to the flesh, 
yet the Spirit is not deceived, being. from God. For He know- 
eth whence He cometh and whither He goeth, and reproves 
that which is hidden.”"” The circumstance to which Ignatius 
alludes in the context is admittedly obscure. It seems best to 
hold with Lightfoot™ that the phrase “according to the flesh” 
“points to some deceit practiced upon him (and perhaps suc- 
cessfully) in the common affairs of life. . . . In this province 
they might deceive him, but in the sphere of the Spirit no 
deception was possible.” For the Spirit is from God, and, 
though no one else can trace His movements, He Himself 
knows them. Rackl, however,” interprets the context thus: 
Some persons wanted to lead me into error, but did not succeed. 
“According to the flesh” a deception was possible, for man, 
the flesh, does not know everything, does not know whence 
the Spirit comes and whither He goes. But “according to the 
Spirit” a deception is impossible: the Spirit, Who is from God, 
cannot be led astray, for He knows everything, even the hidden. 
He, Who is Himself Spirit, knows what no man knows: whence 
He comes and whither He goes.” 

Concentrating on Jo. 3, 8, it is true that the Ignatian and 
Johannine confexts differ: that is but natural. The fexfs in 
question are identical, save for the person of the verb “to 
know.” The thought, directly, is divergent. In John the par- 





1974 certain borrowing from Jo. 3, 8 is asserted by Pope (p. 276), de Grandmaison 
(p. 131), Reynolds (p. 700), Hépfl (p. 11), Knabenbauer (p. 13), Bernard (p. 108), 
Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, p. 266; Biblical Essays, p. 82), Bardsley (p. 211), Zahn 
(Geschichte, pp. 903-904), Rackl (pp. 331-333), Resch (p. 80) and Dietze (pp. 598-599); 
and at least implied by Boese (p. 77), Strachan (p. 875), Lagrange (p. xxvi), Jacquier 
(Hist., p. 56), Drummond (p. 257) and Stanton (pp. 19-20). A highly probable de- 
pendence is the tenet of Camerlynck (pp. 35-36) and Inge (p. 82), while Srawley 
(p. 29) hovers between a dependence on the Gospel and a Johannine atmosphere. Abbott 
(“Gospels,” col. 1830) believes Ignatius closer to Philo, Schlier (p. 142) closer to 
Gnosticism. Von der Goltz (pp. 135-136) holds the explanation of textual dependence 
no more probable than several others, and Richardson (p. 74) appears to incline to a 
theory of coincidence, due to “general currency.” 

198 Apostolic Fathers, p. 266. 

199Op. cit., p. 332. 

20Gregory (Canon, p. 178) refers pneuma to “Ignatius’ own spirit.” Highly im- 


probable, at best. 
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ticular expression is the first member of a comparison with 
the Spirit, and, since a comparison is instituted not with itself 
but with something analogous, it is logical to interpret John’s 
pneuma in the first member as referring directly to the wind.” 
The pueuma of the Ignatian text refers only to the Holy Spirit. 

What, then, are the arguments for dependence on the Fourth 
Evangelist? Firstly, the literal repetition of the Johannine 
phraseology in Ignatius, who could not have come closer to a 
citation without expressly quoting the passage. Secondly, the 
thought-relation is not lacking. For it is certainly true that 
the concept of the movements of the Holy Spirit, invisible to 
men but none the less efficacious for all that, is at least the 
necessary basis or complement of the phrase in John, just as 
it is the very essence of the phrase in Ignatius. Thirdly, as 
Lightfoot remarks, the application in the Gosvel is natural. 
The application in Ignatius is strained and secondary, nor is 
his language at all explicable, except as an adaptation of a 
familiar passage.”” 

Finally, Dietze’s argument™ deserves a hearing. Ignatius, he 
says, is defending himself against the reproach of uncovering 
factions by “gadding about the community fishing for news.” 
He protests: “It is not flesh and blood that have revealed this 
to me, but the Spirit, and He cannot err, because He is from 
God. For the Spirit knoweth, etc.” Now, for Ignatius’ con- 
clusion to be valid, he must argue to the inerrancy of the 
Spirit 2ither because He is from God or because He knows 
wherice He comes and whither He goes: “‘beides nebeneinander 





201True, Rackl holds (op. cit., p. 332) that “in John too, at least indirectly, the 
question is of the Holy Spirit,” so as to conciude that the knowledge which John denies 
of men, Ignatius asserts affirmatively of the Spirit of Got. If by “indirectly” Rackl 
means that the second member of the comparison is implied in the first, it appears more 
logical to hold that the reference tv the incomprehensible movements of the Spirit in 
the process of regeneration is rather implied in the succeeding “so too is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” At any rate, it is certain that, in the context at least, it is implied 
that the Spirit “knows whence He cometh and whither He goeth.” 

202 Apostolic Fathers, p. 226. Cf. Drummond (op. cit., p. 257): “It can hardly be 
questioned that in John the connection is more appropriate and original.” Here is grist 
to the mill that would seek to establish Johannine priority on purely internal grounds. 


2030. cit., pp. 598-599, 
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ist zu viel.”” And, because the second phrase merely repeats 
the first, the “for” cannot be intended as proof. Hence the 
sentence that it introduces is intended precisely as a citation; 
“for” is equivalent to the German “namlich.” This “citation” 
would then rest upon a combination of Jo. 8, 14 and 3, 8. In 
8, 14 Christ makes use of this expression in the same way and 
for the same end as Ignatius. This testimony of Christ in 
the same situation would then be the occasion of the “‘citation,” 
and, seeing that the subject was the Spirit, Jo. 3, 8 would come 
to mind with the form of the expression there found. Thus 
the “citation” would have received the form we actually find 
in Ignatius.”* Dietze may not have written finis to the con- 
troversy, but his thoughtful study has surely presented us with 
a confirmatory argument. 

After the above presentation it would seem that the only 
objection of import is the claim of a dependence of Philad. 
7, 1 on Philo.™ But, as Bernard has pointed out,” Philo’s 
“conviction speaking to the soul says to her: Whence comest 
thou and whither goest thou?”, is not verbally akin to 
Ignatius as is Jo. 3, 8, and bears no resemblance in thought. 
Schlier’s case for a debt to Gnosticism is patently unconvincing, 
and there is little reason for questioning a dependence on the 
Fourth Evangelist, and specifically on the expression as it ap- 
pears in Jo. 3, 8 alone, or in 8, 14 alone, or as a combination 
of the two. 

In His conversation with the Samaritan woman, Christ ex- 
claims that, if she only knew the tremendous favor granted 
her by God, that is, of speaking with Him, if she knew Who 
it was Who spoke to her and asked her for drink, she would 
undoubtedly have asked of Him, and He would have given 
her “living water”: water, that is, gushing forth ceaselessly 
from a fountain (Jo. 4, 10). This “living water” is grace, 





204Somewhat in the same vein, Bardsley (p. 211) and Zahn (Geschichte, p. 903). 

205Thus Abbott (“‘Gospels,” col. 1830) holds that the expression is “a tradition from 
Gen. 16, 8, quoted by Philo.”. . . “Ignatius is closer to Philo than to Joha.” 

2060Op. cit., p. 108, note 2. Note that Dr. Bernard errs in attributing chis part of the 
article on the “Gospels” to Schmiedel. The actual author is Abbott. 
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which quenches the thirst of the soul and becomes in it the 
source of eternal life. This grace exists in the soul as a peren- 
nial fountain (V. 14), ever gushing, “springing up into life 
everlasting,” that is, leading the soul by a series of graces and 
by meritorious works to eternal blessedness.“” And, if we turn 
to Jo. 7, 38, we hear from the lips of Christ that He will pour 
out upon the believer the gifts of the Holy Ghost (cf. v. 39), 
not only to revivify the soul, but that, like “rivers of living 
water,” they may overflow into every good work.™ 

Ignatius, on the road to martyrdom, deliberately seeking 
death in the midst of life and its attractions, writes to the 
Romans (7, 2): “My lust has been crucified, and there is not 
in me the fire of love for material things: but there is water 
living and speaking in me, saying within me: Come to the 
Father.” There is little doubt but that Ignatius’ “living water” 
is the Holy Spirit.” 

The employment of the identical phrase, “living water” 
jéwe CHv , in a metaphorical sense, of the same object, the 
Spirit, is a telling stroke for the hypothesis of a “borrowing” 
from John. Secondly, the fact that the sentence immediately 
following, “I delight not in the food of corruption, etc.,” has 
proved a strong argument for dependence, lends added strength 
to our already powerful case. Bardsley’s “Mosaic of Johan- 
nisms” is no mere play of fancy. Thirdly, if, instead of “‘and 
speaking” (xai Aadotv), “springing up” (GAAdpuevov) be the 
correct reading,”” the parallel with Jo. 4, 14 is likewise strik- 

207Cf. Ceulemans, op. cit., pp. 59, 60. 

208] bid., p. 112. 

209Plummer (p. 108; cf. p. 149) holds the Ignatian “living water” “a scarcely doubtful 
reference” to Jo. 4, 10. Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, p. 224) considers the ceference 
“doubtless.” Reynolds (p. 700) refers it to 4, 14, and Bardsley (p. 210) is enthusiastic 
about a use of c. 4. High probability is again Inge’s verdict (pp. 81-82). Stanton (p. 
19) sees here “‘an interpretation and application of the saying to the woman of Samaria,” 
effected through combining it with Christ’s teaching elsewhere in Jo. The hypothesis of 
dependence on Jo. 4, 10 ff. and 7, 39 is “thoroughly cogent” to Dietze (p. 597). Von 
der Goltz (p. 132), Richardson and Schilling (p. 50, note 86) deny the possibility of 
proving such a dependence. 


210As Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, p. 224) and Bardsley (p. 210) are disposed to 
believe. 
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ing, especially as only in John is GAAowo. applied to water.” 
Fourthly, the words “Come to the Father” suggest the thought 
of Jo. 4, 23: “The Father seeketh such, etc.” Finally, the ob- 
scurity of the expression is inexplicable unless we hold that 
Ignatius could presuppose in his readers the knowledge of the 
metaphor and its application to the Holy Spirit. But where, 
save in John, do the metaphor and application appear simul- 
taneously? 

Against a dependence on John it has been urged by Richard- 
son” that the phrase “living water” is such a common Greek 
metaphor that no argument can be drawn from its use. But 
our argument for dependence is based not on the use of the 
metaphor as such, but on the application of the metaphor to 
the Holy Spirit. More elusive is Schilling’s theory”* that “‘ ‘the 
living water speaking within’ is an image borrowed from the 
‘speaking fountains’ at Daphne . . . The popular view was that 
he who drank this ‘talking water’ would receive prophetic in- 
spiration.” This is more than doubtful when we try to con- 
ceive how Ignatius, after having personally applied the phrase 
to the Holy Spirit, could rely on his Roman readers to make 
the application themselves. 


IV. THE ProsL—EM RE-POSED 


The foregoing discussion has shown that we can postulate 
for Ignatius a dependence upon the author of the Fourth 
Gospel."* The problem of passing beyond this conclusion and 





21 Abbott, Johannine Grammar (London, Adam & Charles Black, 1906. Pp. xxvii-687), 
p. 243. 

2120p. cit., p. 74. 

2130p, cit., p. 50, note 86. A theory propounded before Schilling by Jortin among 
others. 

214Many more Ignatian texts might have been developed to the same degree. Thus, 
Philad. 9, 1, where Ignatius calls Christ the “door of the Father,” and where the affinity 
cf thought and expression is so great that no reasonable doubt can be urged against de- 
pendence. On the other hand, the expression “the prince of this world” (Eph. 17, 1; 
19, 1; Magn. 1, 2; Trall. 4, 2; Rom. 7, 1; Philad. 6, 2) appears to the present writer 
more akin to Pauline thought and phraseology than to Johannine. The reference to the 
anointing of Christ in Eph. 17, 1 depends rather on Mt. 26, 7 than on Jo. 12, 3. This 
von der Goltz (p. 136) has shown very shrewdly, and Dietze (pp. 596-597) is in perfect 
accord with his “adversary” on this text. 
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mairtaining that Ignatius depended upon the actual fext of 
the Gospel, would be simplified if the Fourth Gospel, as we have 
it, never constituted the subject-matter of its author’s public 
discourses or intimate conferences, but saw the light of day only 


> as a written document. In this case, since it appears that in 
the first half of the second century the Fourth Gospel was 
' actually circulating in Middle Egypt,”’ there would be little 


difficulty in its transmission from Ephesus”* to Antioch in time 
for Ignatius to steep himself in its doctrine and spirit. 
Our problem, however, is so elusive precisely because the 


substance of the Gospel was included within the apparently 


larger compass of John’s oral subject-matter, even if it did not 
issue from his lips under the precise form, division, unity and 
reflective character of the written record. For the primary 
office of the Apostle was to teach, and, since the Fourth Gos- 
vel deals with important phases of the life and personality of 
the Master, it is inconceivable that John would have neglected 
the substance of these events in his oral teaching. Further, 
the Gospel itself furnishes intrinsic evidence of long-continued 
repetition with the help of memory.”’ Finally, New Testa- 
ment scholars appear to take such oral preaching for granted.”” 
Which leaves the question wide-open. For then the oral trans- 


215This on the basis of the discovery of a fragment of a leaf of a papyrus codex, 
containing on the recto part of Jo. 18, 31-33 and on the verso part of Jo. 18, 37-38. 
Cf. C. H. Roberts, ed., An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the Jobn 
Rylands Library (Manchester, Manchester U. Press, 1935. Pp. 35), p. 25. 

216On Antioch as an improbable cradle of the Fourth Gospel, cf. Durand, op. cit., 
pp. xix-xx; cf. also Lagrange, op. cit., p. xvi. 

217Cf, P. Gaechter, S.J., Summa Introductionis in Novum Testamentum (Oecniponte 
Lipsiae, Rauch, 1938. Pp. x-252-11), p. 175; specifically his “Der formale Aufbau der 
Abschiedsrede Jesu,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LVIII (1934), pp. 155-207. 
Note that the Verbum Domini review of Fr. Gaechter’s Summa (XVIII, 1938, p. 288**) 
claims that the strophic constructions proposed by the author, especially in Jo., have not 
yet been proved by convincing arguments. Note, too, that Gaechter holds for textual 
acquaintance on the part of Ignatius (Summa, pp. 169-170). 

18Cf. Gaechter (Summa, p. 173), Huby (L’Evangile et les Evengiles (Paris, Grasset, 
1939. Pp. 306], p. 242), Grazdmaison (op. cit., I, p. 183), Lightfoot (Biblical Esseys, 
p. 197), Stanton (The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part Ill. The Fourth Gospel 
[Cambridge, University Press, 1920. Pp. x-293], pp. 178-179), Donovan (op. cit., pp. 
31-32), MacRory (The Gospel of St. Jobm, ed. 4 [St. Louis, Herder, 1916. Pp. lviii-378], 
p. xlvii). For other arguments, see Donovan, pp. 47, 206. 
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mission of the substance of the Gospel would account for the 
striking affinity in thought, while the employment by Ignatius | 
of such isolated Johannine phrases as we have studied would 
hardly postulate the precise form, division, unity and reflec-) 
tive character of our actual text.”” 

If, then, Ignatius never made the acquaintance of the writ- 
ten Gospel, he must have absorbed its substance either through | 
the medium of personal discipleship, or through contact with” 
a Johannine School, or by way of oral tradition. The earliest) 
direct statement that Ignatius was a disciple of John occurs) 
in the Martyrium Colbertinum, in itself a “legendary forgery 
of the fourth or fifth century.””” Neither Irenaeus nor Euse- : 
bius nor Chrysostom mentions such a relationship. Jerome, in | 
Eusebii Chronicon II (PL 27, 461), adds Ignatius to Eusebius’ | 
Papias and Polycarp as “auditores insignes” of John, but in his ) 
later notice of Ignatius and Polycarp in De Viris Illustribus, ) 
cc. 16, 17 (PL 23, 665-668), he twice mentions Polycarp as a 7 
disciple, but not Ignatius, “notwithstanding the temptation.”™ 
Consequently, as also because of Jerome’s own admission of : 
the hurried composition of a book dictated with great rapidity | , 
to a secretary (Preface to Chronicon, Bk. II, PL 27, 223-224), 
Lightfoot concludes that more probably the author did not , 
intend to class Ignatius as “auditor” but only as “insignis.” 
If he actually intended the former, he was simply mistaken. | 
Such is the fragile foundation of the later tradition concerning 7 
Ignatius’ discipleship. 





SP alin OX 





2191f, however, it is true, as Huby (op. cit., pp. 244-245) and Stanton (Gospels, Ill, 

pp. 178-179) hold, that John’s Logos-doctrine was not the seed from which the remainder 
of the Fourth Gospel developed, but rather the “open blossom,” the harmonious synthesis ' 
acquired only after the body of the Gospel had “accumulated during years of meditation 
and teaching;” if it is true that “in the Prologue and the remainder of the Gospel we 
have the history of the Evangelist’s thought in inverse order,” we may find difficulty in 
explaining Ignatius’ Logos save by recourse to the written document. Yet, though I grant 
that the Prolog as we have it was more probably never preached anterior to its com- 
position as a Gospel summary, I am loath to admit that John never used or strove to 
expound the term Logos till he came to pen his recollections and reflections. 

220Funk-Bihlmeyer, p. xxxiii, note 1. 

221] ightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 11, Il, 1, p. 477. 
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Lightfoot has remarked that “we may, without any great 
impropriety, speak of the ‘school of St. John’.”** ‘Yhe Mura- 
torian Fragment mentions “his fellow-disciples” and “‘his bish- 
ops” as importuning John for a written Gospel. Clement of 
Alexandria tells of John appointing bishops round about 
Ephesus and seeing in other ways to the formation of individ- 
ual Churches.™ Irenaeus often appeals to such a body as pre- 
serving and transmitting Apostolic tradition.”* More eminent 
in the School would be Polycarp,” Papias,” Pothinus™ and 
Irenaeus”. 

The hypothesis of oral tradition, advancing a step, would 
have the preaching of John directed to a still wider audience 
than his immediate disciples; would have that preaching re- 
peated, often verbatim, by auditors conscious of a precious 
spiritual treasure in these reflections of the Beloved Disciple; 
would thus have the doctrine of John propagated far and wide 
until there actually existed a living, fluid Johannine tradition, 
a prolonged contact with which would have made possible a 
very definite, rather complete knowledge of the doctrine and 
phraseology later incorporated into the Fourth Gospel. 

The possibility, even the probability, of a well-formed oral 
tradition, wherein the words of John would often have been 
repeated verbatim, is clear if we consider the capacity of many 
peoples, particularly of the East, for verbal repetition. This 
is especially true when the language is naturally rhythmical, 
when the art of printing is unknown, and when writing itself 
is subsidiary to speech. With the spoken word the principal 
medium of tradition in the primitive Church, the language 
used for the Johannine oral tradition would be one of the 





222Essays on the Work Entitled Supernatural Religion (London & N. Y., Macmillan, 
1889. Pp. ix-324), p. 217. Cf. Pope’s table of “The School of St. John in Asia Minor” 
in Aids, IV (ed. 2), p. 273; he includes Ignatius. 

2230 uis dives salvetur, 42. 

224Cf, Adv. Haer. 2, 22, 5; 3, 3, 4; 5, 33, 3; Eus., Hist. Eccl. 5, 20. 

*25Eus., Hist. Eccl. 5, 20. 

*26Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 5, 33, 4. 

227Eus., Hist. Eccl. 5, 5. 

2281bid., 5, 20. 
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ancient languages of the East, or possibly Greek,” any one ot 
which would have lent itself with ease to the art of oral tradi- 
tion. And, as Grandmaison has pointed out,” the exact trans- 
mission of compositions of the oral style occurs with a surety 
and facility which surprise us. Very often the people of the 
East were able to repeat, word for word, whole and entire, 
speeches heard but once. We are, therefore, justified in con- 
cluding that there existed at the turn of the first century a 
rather exact and widespread oral Johannine tradition. 

Did Ignatius of Antioch come in contact with the Johannine 
School or oral tradition? We cannot affirm with certainty 
thai he did: it is foolhardy to assert with von der Goltz that 
acquaintance with the text of the Gospel alone is insufficient 
to account for the close affinity. Since however, we are igno- 
rant, on the one hand, of the extent to which the Johannine 
oral tradition penetrated during those latter decades of the 
first century, and, on the other, the antecedents of Ignatius— 
his early life, education, ministry, travels—are shrouded in 
complete darkness, we cannot affirm with certainty that this 
contact did not take place, that it was not so prolonged that 
Johannine thought and phraseology became part and parcel of 
his mental equipment and public exposition of doctrine. 

As a result of the present investigation, it is the personal 
conviction of the author that the hypothesis of a textual de- 
pendence on the Fourth Gospel is by far the most satisfying. 
But, since our quest has been, and is, for scientific certitude, 
we must admit that we cannot at present see our way clear 
to a flat rejection of the hypothesis of oral tradition or (less 
likely) a Johannine School. For him who is convinced that 
these hypotheses are unjustifiable conjectures, the preblem is 
solved. For our own part, however, the treatment of this seri- 
ous difficulty remains the Ignatian problem of the future. 





229Cf. Gaechter’s thesis (Summa, p. 175): “. .. adhibito interprete, qui alta voce 
graece repeteret, quae apostolus ei aramaice submisse dicebat.” 
2390p. cit., I, pp. 201-209. 
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RELIGION AND THE ONE GOD 
FIFTEEN YEARS AGO AND NOW’ 


Tue Eprror 
Campion House, N. Y. 


Fifteen years is a short period as theological eras go, but in the rapidly 
changing theological viewpoints of those outside the Church it is perhaps 
long. There was a large output of writing then, much of it an attempt to 
clear issues or to find some anchor-hold after the somewhat severe Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist controversy among American non-Catholics. A look 
into some of the literature concerned with God and Religion (to cover it 
exhaustively would be too long) and a presentation of some of the later 
currents of thought are here attempted. 

In 1925 the Reverend Charles P. Bruehl wrote a keen and scholarly 
analysis, generously documented, entitled, “Recent Philosophy: Modern Con- 
ceptions of Religion” (Eccl. Rev. 72 (1925), 203]. The author noted that 
American philosophy was taking a new interest in religion, was adopting a 
more favorable attitude toward it, and even gave evidence of a more reverent 
mien. Yet he noted that it was still far from a right appreciation and 
understanding of religion. He found that the whole field of God and 
religion suffered from two disadvantages. It was clogged by its fear of 
metaphysics and it was too enthusiastic in hailing as real the advances which 
it sought to make out of the Evolution which was being universally applied. 

Father Bruehl found three attitudes to metaphysics, a topic on which, 
since religion deals with metaphysical entities, religious philosophy had to 
touch. He found as the most direct effect of the fear of metaphysics a 
denial of the objective validity of religion. It was therefore logically aban- 
doned, even though its relinquishment was reluctant. Again, he found that 
though some denied any objective reality to religion, they hugged it as a 
necessary delusion, as a pragmatic plank for either their own sakes or that 
of humanity. Finally, there was a group which defended religion as some- 
thing quite real, but their defense was on non-rational grounds; there was 
an appeal to instinct, feelings, emotionalism and voluntarism. This school 
seemed to be seeking a compromise between the precious realities of the past 
and the destructive philosophies of the present. Among these philosophies 
evolutionistic rationalism was the most popular. 

The favor shown towards the application of evolution to religion was 
the second obstacle to right thinking about God and religion. Historically, 





1Because of the abundance of material, the liberal theology, and this only partially, is 
considered. 
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evolution was making religion, in origin, a thing of the sensual nature, the 
outcome of fears or other emotions. It was the day when the theories of 
the 19th century concerning the origin of religion had not been discarded, 
though they were beginning to be thoroughly refuted by anthropologists. 
At the end of his analysis, Father Bruehl spoke of the then new German 
Phenomenalism. 

The article of Father Bruehl took account of adverse currents. Among 
non-Catholics it did not mention the still strong orthodox forces. How 
strong the liberalizing movement was at the time (1925) is fortunately 
answered for us in a survey which was published in the Methodist Quarterly 
Review (July, 1925). The poll was an attempt to find the reaction of 
Protestant Theological seminaries to the recent Fundamentalist controversy. 
The survey revealed that 33 seminaries were definitely orthodox, 40 sem- 
inaries were definitely liberal, 11 seminaries occupied a middle ground, and 
7 seminaries were non-committal. 

A survey made in 1929 by the Literary Digest (May 4, 1929) by Professor 
G. H. Betts enables one to see the situation from another angle. To a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 1500 iministers and seminarians, some 700 replied, 500 of 
these ministers. Some interesting points in the tables occur. None denies 
God’s existence, but on every other point there is noticeable a lesser doc- 
trinal faith in the seminarians than in the older generation. Thus, while 
only 9% of the ministers deny God is omnipotent, 29% of the students 
do. 66% of the ministers believe chat the New Testament is God’s final 
revelation of God to man; only i8% of the seminarians do. 13% of the 
ministers deny the Trinity; »mong the students the denial is found in 35 %. 

Professor Betts conducted another survey in the Christian Century (May 
9, 1934) concerning the religious ideas which ought to be disseminated in 
Protestant religious instruction. Among other questions, this is pertinent: 
should man’s descent from an inferior form be taught to children? 46% 
of the ministers answered affirmatively; out of the eight seminaries which 
were polled, the author concluded that 66% of the seminarians thought 
evolution should be taught to the young. It would seem to follow that the 
obstacle which Father Bruehl found to right thinking about religion in 
1925 will be a larger stumbling-block as the years go on. The students who 
voted in the surveys are, many of them, presumably now in the Protestant 
ministry. 

Such views almost naturally resulted in posing the question, “What must 
be done about religion?” Charles A. Bennett may be cited as a contender 
for a quietistic attitude. To the author of “Worship in its Philosophical 
Meaning” [Journ. of Religion, 6 (1926) 486], worship is a period of pause 
in the current of living, marked by an absence of effort. We are to make 
ourselves receptive so that our wills may be commanded from without; but 
it is not only an apprehension of such external power, for power may produce 
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re, the j fear, and in worship, if there is fear, it must be holy fear. The contemplation 
_ proper to worship differs from the esthetic variety, for it renews moral 
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energies, stirs consciousness to one’s defects, stimulates reform, answers 


\ doubts we have of the value of faith, gives singleness of aim and dispels 


despair, and substitutes creative inspiration for heroic resolve. 

Voices were heard in favor of effort too. Professor James Ward in his 
article “Faith and Eternal Life” [Hibbert Journ., 23 (1924-25) 193], held 
faith to be conative, and eventually volitional. He contended that it was 
already clear from the history of religious experience and from psychological 
research that it is a fatal error to call faith intellectual. Faith is trustfulness, 
involving a transvaluation of man’s values through resolve. Thus, instead 
of following graven idols or dogmatic creeds, one is filled with an assurance 
of the unseen and atemporal and of the presence of a divine personality. 
The dogmatico-intellectual, liturgico-formalistic and ecclesiastico-political 
evolution of Christianity almost killed this proper sort of faith. We must 
return to the primitive enthusiasm of Christian striving (the conative ele- 
ment) and of Christian resolving (the volitional element) which is exempli- 
fied in the life of Christ. There we find the beauty and winsomeness of a 
faith which true followers will strive to attain. 

This was not the single article to presuppose the exclusion of the intellect 
from the field of religion. Professor John Baillie, in an article on the “Idea 
of Orthodoxy” [Hibbert Journ. 24 (1925-26) 232] put the question: when 
did the idea of obligatory intellectual assent to doctrine become the test of 
orthodoxy. It is not found in Jesus, for his demand of faith is for the faith 
which in the Fourth Gospel is summed up in the concept of reliance. Nor is 
intellectualism found in the early Pauline writings. It shows first in the 
Pastorals, and after that, increasingly in the Church of the creeds. This 
change of an essential element of Christianity is traced to the influence of 
Socrates and Plato, especially to the doctrine in Plato’s Laws, where “right 
opinion” (orthodoxy) commands a belief in the existence of the gods, in 
their providence, and in their purity of any stain of bribery. Modern tolera- 
tion, however, makes it clear that there is no penalty for unbelief; moral 
goodness has again become our duty, not belief. There will be and there 
need be belief and orthodoxy only insofar as a code of goodness involves 
certain intellectual positions. With Kant, the author says that “there are 
beliefs inextricably woven with my moral nature.” Baillie therefore substi- 
tutes for the formula, “I believe in God through Jesus Christ,” the formula, 
“I put my trust in the love of God made manifest through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

Edward Scribner Ames, in his article, “The Religion of Immanuel Kant” 
[Journ. of Religion, § (1925) 172], noted that Kant was still exerting a 
tremendous influence on religious thinking. Ames remarks upon an impor- 
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tant result of Kant’s destructive work which it is well for all of us to have | 
in mind. He states that Kant exposed’ the fallacies in the traditional argu. ~ 


ments for the being of God, for the existence of the soul, and for its freedom, | 


and that those arguments have never recovered from his devastating work. 
Religion was placed by Kant in the realm of values, and thus he forwarded 
the Pragmatic and Value theories of the 20th century in religion. 
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Shortly after followed an article by Eugene W. Lyman on “Ritschl’s 7 


Theory of Value Judgments” [Journ. of Religion, § (1925) 500]. Sensa- 
tions cause pleasure to the ego and are judged for their value in doing so; if 
inspected as mere knowledge, causal judgments (CJ) result. Of the two 
results of inner sensations the Value Judgment (VJ) is more basic since 
here the ego is originally present to itself, and a VJ is always the concomitant 
of a CJ. The VJ is basic in religious living, but no VJ is formulated when 
we examine the several CJ’s which have to do with the proof of God’s 
existence. With Kant, Ritschlianism states that all religious knowledge 
consists in VJ’s. Within its compass, therefore, there will be no judgments 
concerning the Trinity or Incarnation; these have no value to man since 
they have to do, not with the relations of God to man, but with relations 
within God. Only that which synthetizes our experience into a world-view 
is Valuable, and thus Valid. 

Walter M. Horton wrote on the Symbolo-Fideism of Sabatier and Ménégoz 
in the article, “The Theology of Eugene Ménégoz” [Journ. of Religion, 6 
(1926) 174]. The author notes that Ménégoz (a Lutheran) was close in 
his theological views to Sabatier (of the Reformed Church), though he gave 
greater place in his theology to a sense of sin, a yearning for salvation, and 
an assurance of it. Together on a French Protestzat Theological Faculty, 
they worked out their Symbolo-Fideism, of which Professor Horton notes 
the following points. The authors hold that the opposition of faith and 
science is less than commonly asserted, for religion is something far deeper 
than science. The formulations of doctrine might seem to clash with science, 
but this is because such formulations are only symbols; they are inadequate 
expressions of the deep, of the unutterable. Religion has great underlying 
truths, which are grasped by the religious and moral consciousness; creeds 
and doctrines are but fumbling external pronouncements of inexpressible 
inner convictions. Creeds, therefore, are always insufficient, and will always 
pass away and change; faith will remain, since it is the eternal witness of 
an order of truth which transcends scientific truth. Faith and Symbol 
together make up our religious total; what science attacks is only the Symbol, 
not Faith. 


It might seem that with Symbolo-Fideism one has nothing to defend, © 
since quick desertion of doctrinal expression would seem to be invited on the 7 
mere approach of a scientist; yet also, one might conclude that doctrinal 7 
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expression is to be improved as much as possible. This seems to be the view 
of Georg Wobbermin, as his system is described in a review of his book, 
“Wesen und Wahrheit des Christentums” [Journ. of Religion, 6 (1926) 
211]. The reviewe: is Gerald Burney Smith, who thus summarizes Wobber- 
min’s views. To arrive at the essence and truth of Christianity we must 
abandon the road of the history of origins and doctrines. This leads to 
a barren Historismus. The psychological approach is the surer way, for the 
basic reality of religious life is experience (Erfahrung); through inner 
forces this becomes conviction (Uberzeugung), and finally passes into 
doctrinal expression. Let religious experience, if it will, play in and 
out of objective history, and thus it may increase and precisize its con- 
victions, and thus mold and remold doctrinal forms. Doctrine must 
always seek as its norm the basal religious experience; thus trinitariano- 
monotheism is but an expression of a fundamental experience of God at 
once as Father, Redeemer and Paraclete. In Wobbermin, experience is also 
a norm of history; an inner postulate of revelation restores to some extent 
the discredited Scriptures. Thus the divine power of Jesus to save is 
essential; not so a secondary expression of this, the Virgin Birth. So too, 
a Trinity is to be retained, but the Nicene formulation of the doctrine 
is unsuited to modern thinking. Again, Jesus must have entered into 
glory, but the doctrine of the resurrection is an expression of this which 
cannot stand modern search. All, however, is not relative; the absolute- 
ness of a Christian revelation is affirmed on the ground that religious 
experience requires confidence in the finality of the redemption realized 
through Christian faith. Moreover, nothing more absolute than the Christian 
conception of the trinitariano-monotheistic redeeming God can be conceived; 
therefore, it is absolute. Professor Smith concludes the review with the 
assertion, “Wobbermin is right in his recognition of the fact that the 
ultimate reality of Christianity must be found in the religious experience 
of Christians.” 

Shailer Matthews in his “The Faith of Modernism” defines the modernism 
of 1925, and it has not changed substantially since. The faith of Modernism 
is not a mere matter of emotions or of social values, but it is based on the 
conviction that Jesus is a revelation of God. The modernist is convinced 
that his attitudes are consistent with other realities; he expresses his con- 
victions in accordance with patterns which are drawn from current social 
ideas and life of men. The test of Christianity is active loyalty to Christ 
and his message that God is fatherly and that men, therefore, can and 
ought to be brotherly. With this Christianity doctrinal formulas ‘are 
not to be identified; this was the error of confessicnalism; dogmatic expres- 
sion is only functional. It seems that the relation of this view of Modern- 
ism on doctrine with the Symbolo-Fideism of Ménégoz is not far to seek. 
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Professor Matthews goes more into detail on the manner in which the 
modernist’s convictions are expressed in terms of modern patterns. 

Some modernists hold that their doctrinal expressions are ‘restatements’ 
of Christian doctrines, and seek to defend their place in the continuity 
of Christian thought. Eldred C. Vanderlaan, in his article, “Modernism 
and historical Christianity” [Jourm. of Religion, 5 (1925) 225] con- 
tends that certain of these restatements are “ambiguities in which the 
identity between the old and the new doctrine is only the identity of 
well-chosen words which covers two different ideas.” He illustrates 
by stating frankly that the Jesus of Modernism is a man in whom God 
dwelt, and not a God-man. Let Modernism say that it has ‘reconstructed’ 
Christianity, not ‘restated it.’ And if it seeks for continuity with the 
doctrines of past epochs, then let it be in continuity with ‘evangelical’ 
Christianity; that is, let it make Jesus a captivating force in the lives of 
men. The theologies of the past did not let the face of Christ shine; if 
it did shine, this was in spite of the covering of metaphysics. 

There is no doubt that creedal adjustments, in the sense understood 
by Modernists, will not occur in Catholicism. What tragic straining may 
take place in a church where authority is less hierarchic than in the 
Catholic Church may be seen in the brief account of Robert Hastings 
Nichols, “Fundamentalism in the Presbyterian Church” [Journ. of 
Religion, § (1925) 14]. The author notes that Fundamentalism has two 
general Protestant sources, (i) scriptural literalism, more accented in 
America than in England and Scotland; and (ii) millennialism. At the 
time of the heresy trials, scriptural literalism won difficult combats against 
Doctor McGiffert (1889), Professor Charles Briggs (1893) and Pro- 
fessor Henry Preserved Smith (1894) for their teaching that error may 
be found in the Bible. Yet these professors and writers had a very marked 
influence on many of the followers of the church. Again, the conservative 
element in the church gained in influence through the widespread pamph- 
lets called, “The Fundamentals,” which appeared from 1910 on. The 
General Assemblies of 1910 and 1916 laid down five doctrinal points as 
necessary and essential according to the Bible, (i) scriptural inspiration and 
inerrancy; (ii) the Virgin Birth; (iii) the Sacrificial Redemption; (iv) 
the Resurrection; (v) the Miracles of Christ. This was not an inclusive 
list of Presbyterian doctrines, of course; it brought emphasis to bear on 
doctrines which the liberal theologians were rejecting; the points were in 
the test of faith for ordination to the ministry. It is noticeable that the 
premillennial parousia of the Lord was not included. 

The Presbyterian Church, as a church, continued to gain ground in the 
fundamentals after the Great War. It sought publicity through religious 
papers, spreading propaganda for Fundamentalist viewpoints and openly 
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attacking the liberalizing theology of the Union Theological Seminary. 
The Great War accentuated emphasis on the coming of the Lord, as it also 
favored a return to many of the Fundamentalist views. It is not surprising 
that in a nine-point program, jointly issued by the Presbyterians and 
Baptists in 1920, the premillennial Coming was included. In 1922 Bryan’s 
attack on Darwinism and Fosdick’s “Shall the Fundamentalists Win?” 
served to draw the dividing lines between the Fundamentalists and liberals 
more sharply. In 1923 the conservative element won another victory, Pro- 
fessor Machen being one of its protagonists, and the five points of 1910 
and 1916 were reaffirmed. But a reversal came in 1924 when the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly declared that the General Assembly was 
without authoritative power in the matter of doctrine. 

Professor Nichols, the writer of this account, points out that the Funda- 
mentalist view is one that approaches Catholicism in that it leans to the 
side which declares that there is a competent tribunal to declare what 
the Word of God means. He also points out that underlying the con- 
servative view is the doctrine that religion is founded on some abnormal 
religious experience. By this he means that it accepts revelation, the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and doctrines which cannot be comprehended by pure 
reason. 

It was to be expected that many of the attempts to define the nature 
of religion would finally make necessary the query whether or not God 
Himself was necessary to the very essence of a religion. Many of the re- 
plies were so worded as not to include even the Lord of Man, certainly 
a strange enough phenomenon. In 1925 Gerald Birney Smith put the 
question openly in “Is Theism Essential to Religion?” [Journ. of Religion, 5 
(1925) 356]. The writer discusses Robert Flint’s defense of Theism, and 
its definition to the effect that Theism implies that nature has a Creator 
and Preserver, the nations a Governor, and man a heavenly Father and 
Judge. Professor Smith points out that God as Governor of nations 
was outmoded through political theory, that God as Lord of nature was 
set aside through scientific advance concerning physical causes and social 
sins; hence, finally it is to be asked if the God of Theism who deals with 
man is to be retained. History shows that doctrines about gods and God 
have sprung up and passed; religion is said to have a way of outgrowing 
its theologies. The author’s view is that we must engage upon empirical 
study of that which we adore, and then in terms of that experience formu- 
late our conception of God rather than in the terms of any a priori philosophy 
assumed to be final. ‘Men may believe in God without being able to 
define God.” 

Catholic theologians, conscious of the rigorous logic in the arguments 
for the existence of God, may be astounded at the flight from reason which 
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is exhibited, and question whether or not a calm consideration of the proofs 
has taken place. It is to be emphasized that in this matter the influence 
of Kant has been almost mesmeric. It is difficult to know how many have 
really read and studied the superficial page on which he states that the 
cosmological argument is only another form of the ontological; nevertheless 
one is not impressed with the fact that the arguments are any more 
thoroughly pondered now than in Kant’s day. The essay of Durant Drake, 
“Critical Realism and Theism” [Journ. of Religion, § (1925) 130] reviews, 
superficially as I think, the arguments, and rejects them somewhat half- 
heartedly. ‘Thus, without meaning in the least to imply that these re- 
jections are final, we cannot help realizing that the stock theistic arguments 
are highly precarious.” And later, “It is obvious that the existence of the 
supernatural God does not stand on a par, evidentially, with the existence 
of .. . physical facts.” 

Mind apparently has been given up as means of attaining to a knowledge 
of God. It remains to find the direct assertion that God is known only in the 
subrational. Here the rationalistic view, which rejects all supernaturalism, 
harmonizes strangely with the statements of the revitalized supernaturalism 
of the Reform. In Karl Barth’s preface to his dogmatic treatise on God 
there is the assertion that the doctrine of “‘analogia entis” is the discovery 
of the devil; both in his exegetical and dogmatical works he denies true 
knowledge of the “entirely other”; yet, in the deeps of his being, man is 
put in contact with God. Knowledge of God through the feelings, emotions, 
and senses, in a word, through some form of lower experience, is definitely 
proposed, apparently without being aware of the strangeness of admitting 
that man’s lesser and inferior features touch God, while that which makes 
him man, his reason, is incapable of reaching the sublime. 

Henry Nelson Wieman definitely defends a knowledge of God in the 
field beyond thought in “How Do We Know God?” [Journ. of Religion, 
§ (1925) 113]. His first postulate is that our experience covers a wider 
field than our cognition; it includes a vast number of stimuli which are 
not well organized in our consciousness, and our thoughts fail to crystallize 
out many of these experiences. The author assumes the position that we 
cannot know God through cognition; hence the question is pertinent: can 
we know Him in our non-cognitional experience. The dilemma is set before 
the reader: Either God is the object of sensuous experience, or else he is 
purely a system of concepts and nothing else. From this Professor Wieman 
concludes that God is to be found in that realm where experience ranges 
more widely than thought. There, apparently, God is abundantly known. 
For we may experience and not know it (as we breathe oxygen); we may 
experience and not know the intimate nature of the experience; we may 
experience and know the phenomenal form and not the underlying sub- 
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stance; we may experience and know that substance. In all four ways 
men experience God. This is clear from the record of religious experience. 

Certainly it would require a very blind optimist to judge that the situa- 
tion of fifteen years ago has become in any substantial way better. The 
doctrinal surveys, which were mentioned above, indicate that supernatural 
religion was losing, not gaining ground. And since religion is incon- 
ceivable without God, and since a vague non-cognitional God can never 
do for rational beings, it seems that the first duty of those who have 
systematic truth would be to hammer upon and publicize the proofs of 
God’s existence. And there does not seem to be any doubt about the fact 
that a very elementary and plain exposition is needed, along with a clear 
critique of Kant’s strictures, if the minds of America are to be recaptured 
from the fortress of sense and experience in which they are immured. 
In our attempt to draw men’s minds back again to God, a God, be it noted, 
whom they seek earnestly, even if the liberal writers find Him only through 
sense, we must understand their positions and invite them to a considera- 
tion of a sympathetic apologetic. What was held in non-Catholic America 
in 1925, was held also in the intervening years, and is held today. 

For the years between I may abstain from prolix notation of articles, 
and refer singly to a book, “Is There a God?” The contents of this 
book must have been widely read, for it is a “Conversation,” which was 
planned by the Christian Century, and ran some six months in its pages 
in 1932 before appearing in book form. The editor, Charles C. Morrison, 
published the “Conversation” in the fall of 1932. The participants in the 
tri-partite conversation are Harry Nelson Wieman, Professor of the Philos- 
ophy of Religion in the University of Chicago, Douglas Clyde Macintosh, 
Professor of Theology in Yale University, and Max Carl Otto, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Wisconsin. 

Of the three, Professor Macintosh seems to be the most vigorous Theist. 
He disagrees with Professor Wieman on certain points, but agrees with 
him in not taking very much stock in rationalistic projects for proving the 
existence of God (294). That God the object of religious dependence and 
the source of religious deliverance is, is sufficiently known! Hence one 
must seek rather what God is. 

The views of Professor Wieman have found place previously. In his 
conclusory article of the “Conversation,” he notes that the important 
thing is not to believe that God exists, but to submit oneself to that 
process which is God (327). This “process” is defined (317) as the one 
which promotes the highest goods of life; it is a process of interaction 
which develops individuality and mekes individuals contribute to the social 
good through associated living; it is God working in man, though God is 
not limited to the human level. 
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Professor Otto, finding that it is harmful to rely on God, affirms 
the non-existence of God; he is a spokesman of atheistic humanism. 

The sociological trend is much more emphatic in the more recent 
writings on religion. Several factors have contributed independent in- 
fluence in bringing this about. The doctrine of the Mystical Body and 
its recent seizure upon the theoretical and practical minds of Catholic 
theologians and pastors is one factor, though probably the least effective 
one, among non-Catholics. More important is the fact that the new 
approach to religion provides a substitute for discussion about doctrine, 
from which the non-Catholic churches are still taking flight. Thirdly, 
sociology is in the air, in governmental legislation, in the creeds of political 
parties and in collegiate and even secondary education. And while the 
Protestant churches cannot be said to have waged the combat of the 
workers’ individual and social rights in the vigorous manner of recent 
Pontiffs, their interest has been turned to religion as a social force in pro- 
moting the Fatherhood of God and the fraternity of man. Finally, as an 
end-product of the evolution of American philosophical thought, much 
of it impregnated with theological considerations, the sociological trend 
is due. 

There is possibly some advantage in reading the course of our evolu- 
tion of thought, as it appears to a foreign philosopher. G. E. Miiller was 
ten years in America, as a Professor of Philosophy, first in the University 
of Oregon, and later in the University of Oklahoma. His work, “Ameri- 
kanische Philosophie,” appeared in 1936 (Stuttgart, Frohmann, 304). He 
finds four periods of thought, (i) the Puritan; here there is a theologico- 
philosophical Theism along with a thread of Platonic Christian idealism 
(Jonathan Edwards) as it developed under the impact of the Reform; (ii) 
the Deistic stage (Jefferson, Franklin, Paine); (iii) the Romanticism of 
Emerson and Henry James (the elder) which was twofold; there was an 
accent on infinity (Transcendentalism) and an accent on “Rugged In- 
dividualism” (Self-reliance); this movement continued to the end of the 
century anc recerved, through Peirce and Royce, an impulse from the 
pantheistic idealism of Hegel; (iv) the Reaction to Infinitismus, is found 
in the emphasis on the Finite in James, Dewey, Santayana, Adams, and led 
to Pragmatiso: and Humanism, though to a narrow and still individualistic 
sort. Is it not clear that the fifth stage is already set? The Humanism 
of the turn of the century still clings to the Finite; but it has been 
socially enlargened; we are in the day of Sociological Humanism. 

According to L. L. Bernard in “The Sociological Interpretation of 
Religion” [Journ. of Religion, 18 (1938) 1], a sociological view is 
imperative. For Science has had a destructive impact on Revelation, 
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showing its dubiousness, or non-existence, or difficulties, and a destructive 
impact on conscience denying the inner voice of divine guidance and 
showing that conscience is a product of experience. Hence the liberal 
theologians have insisted on Spirit, Value, etc., though their formulas 
often conform to the old mythological framework of doctrine. But 
out of the past thought (the author uses Toy’s concept of religion), the 
three features of the sociological view are put forth, (i) a body of beliefs 
concerning the adjustment of man for his precious ends, seer in his social 
relations to a supernatural and mostly invisible power, thought of as 
superior to man, (ii) a faith in the power of his system to achieve its 
aims, and (iii) a practical devotion to it. 

The recent definitions of the essentials of religion are showing the 
effect of the sociological trend. Thus, J. E. Turner, in his book, ‘The 
Essentials in the Development of Religion” (London, 1934, Allen and 
Unwin, 308), claiming to be of the line of Hegel, notes that religion 
must involve, on the part of the object, a consideration of the totality 
of things and of the principle of their unity, and on the part of the 
subject, a totality of reaction (mind, will, emotions, etc.). 

Moreover, the question is being asked if the churches will survive, 
if among other things, they do not take account of social problems. 
Frederick C. Grant writes on the “Function of the Church in the Modern 
World [Journ. of Religion, 16 (1936) 127]. The author avers that religion 
will remain, for it is not the product of civilization or rationality, but has 
its subrational roots in the primitive sense of awe in the presence of the 
Numinous. Being deep in nature it will perdure. But will the church? 
The churches must reunite (though this is not to be achieved through 
absorption); the churches must cease wrangling over doctrines, and get 
into closer contact with the problems of men; the churches must withdraw 
from any alliance with evil courses (e.g. capitalism), and perform their 
functions of worship and teaching better. 

The faith of humanism cannot be said to differ from what was its 
customary tenet. For a recent expression of it one may consult the “Faith 
of a Christian Humanist” [American Church Monthly, 45 (Jan., 1939) 
and following issues].* 

Occasionally among non-Catholic writers a warning from the more 
conservative standpoint is served. Thus Kemper Fullerton in “Some Problems 
of Liberal Protestantism in Historical Perspective” [Journ. of Religion, 
16 (1936) 284], after remarking that the church is rapidly assuming an 
undogmatic form, shows that emphasis on the ethical has led to the socio- 





Another confession of the Humanist’s faith appeared in The Christian Register (Nov. 23, 
1939, p. 692] in a letter by John H. Dietrich. 
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logical viewpoint, and this to a secularist humanism. A similar warning 
is found in Howard B. Jefferson’s article, “The Réle of Religion in Changing 
American Culture” [Journ. of Religion, 16 (1937) 57]. 

But it is doubtful if the forces of Fundamentalism will be able to save 
non-Catholic religions from the threatening secularism. Fundamentalism 
itself has been recently described as a ca'l from reason and progress to 
authority and tradition, in an article of Carl §. Patton, entitled, “The 
American Theological Scene Fifty Years in Retrospect” [Journ. of Religion, 
16 (1936) 445]. After reviewing the Fundamentalist-Modernist dis- 
cussion, the author notes that the conservative party had some great scholars, 
and still has some, but Fundamentalism cannot succeed in our day. 

To the Catholic it is of interest to find how recent liberal theologians 
regard the sources of revelation, Sacred Scripture and tradition. On the 
place of the Bible Julius A. Bewer writes in the Journ. of Religion [16 
(1937) 1]. The author takes the view that belief in total verbal inspiration 
is impossible, since there are errors, contradictions, and even a lower form of 
morality than is now admitted, in certain parts of the Bible. There is, 
however, divine truth in parts of the Scriptures, though certainly the Old 
Testament as a whole is not the Word of God. What part, then, is? 
The only norm of judging is the spirit of God as revealed in Jesus. Judged 
by such a canon, Esther, Samson, the imprecatory Psalms, and the war 
stories must go; in short, those parts without spiritual meaning are without 
authority. Christians will not agree on the divine parts, though they ought 
to agree on the general norm. However, the parts having good moral 
standards, the spiritual experiences of the prophets, the two ways (of 
God to man and man to God) are valuable. Yet, in principle, only that 
is authoritative for the Christian by which he is made aware and by 
which he feels a compulsion that God is addressing him; that leads him to 
assent, obey and adore. 

A small place for authoritative guidance through tradition (in the 
liberal sense) is found in the article, “Authority and the Normative Ap- 
proach” by Henry N. Wieman [Journ. of Religion, 16 (1936) 175]. The 
author here proposes the normative approach which is a compromise or 
an accumulation as one views it from different angles. History shows that 
the norms for testing the acceptable in religious belief have been six, (i) 
inherited tradition, due to disappear as society became more complex; (ii) a 
selective agency, as in Christianity where an authoritative norm was exercised 
through the Pope, or Bible, or church; (iii) inner experience which neces- 
sarily led to division and is psychologically untrustworthy; (iv) the scienti- 
fic method, sought as a means of escape from threatened disintegration; 
it observes and properly evaluates life; (v) the cosmic-social process; (vi) 
the Unconditioned, the “absolutely other.” The last norm is declared the 
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: 3 , — all 
best; it exercises authority by delivering us from the domination of any 


specified objective, or other specific reality, . . . by liberating us from 
bondage to anything which can come within the scope of definable human 
concerns. By this the author seems to me to mean that singly and solely 
God and man are in contact, though man is not knowably, though ex- 
perientially, aware of it. The writer avers that the Unconditional does not 
tell us anything, but even if so, the normative approach takes advantage 
of anything good in amy of the six norms. 

The modernists among the liberal theologians have sought a norm 
in the ethical teachings of Christ as described in the Eschatological School. 
The tenets of the school are well known, especially through five writers, 
J. Weiss (Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes,? 1900), Wrede (Messias- 
gebeimnis in den Evangelien, 1901), Volz (Eschatologie der jiidischen Ge- 
meinde im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, 1903, 2nd, 1934), and Loisy 
(Evangiles synoptiques, 1907). More influential in popularizing the practical 
consequences of the school was A. Schweitzer (Messianitdts- und Leidens- 
geheimnis, and, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 1907). In the Eschatological 
School it is a logical corollary to regard the whole ethical doctrine of Christ 
as a practical platform for the short period on earth before the expected 
coming. The “Interimsethik” may be much or little depending on the 
particular view which the higher critic brings to a study of the Gospels; 
it has tended to diminish in the views of the Formgeschichtliche School 
and also in that of the Social-Historical School. But whatever it is, there 
arises the question of its value for our times. 

Both in Europe and America, the value of the Interimsethik has been 
proclaimed. A lengthy development of the thesis may be found in F. Buri, 
“Die Bedeutung der Neutestamentlichen Eschatologie fiir die neuere Pro- 
testantische Theologie” (Zurich, 1935). The Ritschlian Value-Judgment 
can seize upon something precious in the eschatological teachings; for it 
may seize the very essence, which is the will to perfection. This will was 
expressed in fanciful apocalyptic in the times of Jesus; but the expression 
is quite incidental, a point in which the writer agrees with the Symbolo- 
Fideist view. The same basic awe of the mystery of the world, life and 
being is to be emphasized as well as the constant activity of God in the 
processes of life. In a word, the insistence on perfection, attempted in the 
Gospels through an apocalyptic threat of a near coming, is to be revamped 
to suit modern needs. 

The same revamping of Gospel ethics is advised in the article, “The 
Divinity of Christ and His Teachings,” by Julian Price Love [Journ. of 
Religion, 7 (1939) 115]. Admitting that strictly the Interimse ik was 
for another and very different time, the writer would have us revamp it 
and do as well as we can. 
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The way in which a non-Catholic writer regards the situation in theology 
may be seen in Edwin Ewart Aubrey’s, “Present Theological Tendencies” 
(Harper, 1936, pp. 245). After chapters on Modernism, the Dialectical 
Theology, Neo-Thomism, Theology and the Cultural Crisis, the author 
formulates his conclusions. He finds various appeals to return to former 
theological positions, such as pre-War Scientism, Evangelical piety, the Re- 
form, the theology of Aquinas, the ecumenical unity of the first eight 
centuries. Somewhat optimistically, I think, he notes a revolt against 
naturalism and a better attitude towards metaphysics, and finds that theology 
is at the point where the individualistic and collectivistic currents may flow 
together. The pressing problems of theology are, in the writer’s opinion, the 
finding of ethical solutions for economic situations, the new creation 
of an acceptable metaphysics of man, and the harmonization of scientific 
knowledge and religious truth. The author of the book does not seem 
aware that scientific theology has met and solved a great many of these 
problems both directly and indirectly. 

This brief and only partial review of liberal theology in America in the 
last fifteen years indicates clearly enough the situation with respect to 
the doctrines on religion, God, and Christ. In reaction and in answer 
to it there has been much writing on the Catholic side, unfortunately 
too little of this in America. For this reason the clear and solid article of 
Hilary Carpenter, O.P., entitled, “The Philosophical Approach to God in 
Thomism” [The Thomist, 1 (1939) 45], is welcome. We may mention 
also, among recent works, the critique of the Deontological argument 
written by Max Rast, S.J., entitled, “Gott im Gewissenserlebnis” 
[Scholastik, 12 (1937) 321]. Joseph Leiwesmeier, in his ‘Zur Stellung 
der Gottesbeweise in der Scholastischen Philosophie” [Theologische Quartal- 
schift, 2 (1939) 164], discusses the attitude of the Scholastic theologians 
toward the prceofs and the place in which they put them in their systematic 
scheme. For professional and extended discussion, the completest treatise 
of recent years is that of P. Descogs, S.J., in which the fundamental im- 
portance of the argument from contingency emerges. H. Lennerz, S.J., 
published in 1926 a book, which is still valuable, on the mind of the Church 
concerning the arguments for God’s existence, “Natiirliche Gotteserkennt- 
nis,” with the sub-title, “Stellungnahme der Kirche in den letzen Hundert 
Jahren.” 

It is said, and it is true, that in European Protestantism, there are signs 
of a return to doctrinal belief. Certainly articles can be quoted to show 
a withdrawal from some of the rationalistic positions. But the recantations 
of fundamental positions are not numerous. 
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CANON LAW 
(Some Canonical Terms Dealing With Temporalities—Bona Temporalia) 


: ADAM C. ELLIS, S.J. 


St. Mary’s COLLEGE 





acquisitio—acquisition, act of acquiring 
actiones—stocks (see obligations) 
| administratio—management of estate or possessions 





F administrationis ratio—account of management 

aes alienum—debt; a.a. solvere—to pay a debt 

aestimatio—appraisal . 

alienatio—alienation, transfer of property 

amortizatio—amortization, extinction or reduction of debt through sinking 

fund 
anoticismus—agreement of compound interest on debt 
annata (media)—annual (semi-annual) payment of tribute on part of person 
holding a benefice 

annuae ratae—yearly instalment, annual payment, annuity 

antichresis—an agreement by which the debtor gives the creditor the income 
from the property which he has pledged, in lieu of interest 
on his debt 


annona—annual payment of agricultural products (see census) 
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assecuratio—insurance P 

bursa—bourse, stock exchange, money market 

cambium—exchange of money, esp. foreign exchange (dollars for pounds, 
etc.) 

* canon—annual payment or tribute on emphyteusis (q.v.) 

cautio—pledge, guarantee, security 

cathedraticum—annual tribute to Bishop in token of subjection 

census—annuity, real or personal 

cessio—transfer, assignment, conveyance 


collatio—investment (of money) 
commodatum—loan of article to be returned itself, not in kind (see mutuum) 
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33 e . 

_ commutatio—commutation, exchange, transfer 
_ conductio—hiring of goods or persons 

x 


debita—ordinary debts; d. extinguere—to liquidate or pay off debts 

decimae—dimes, tithe or tax on crops (not necessarily tenth part) 

depositum—deposit; a thing given to another for safe keeping without 
reward, and to be returned when required 

donatio—gift 

donatio inter vivos—immediate and irrevocable gift 

donatio mortis causa—a gift made by a person in sickness, or other immediate 
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peril, who, apprekending his dissolution near, de- 
livers, or causes to be delivered, to another, the 


possession of any personal goods, to keep as his own § 


in case of donor’s decease; hence revocable at will 
dos—dowry 
dotatio—endowment 
eleemosynae—alms 
emphyteusis—a perpetual or long-term lease (e.g. 99 years) with right 
of transfer 
em phyteuta—person who holds an emphyteusis 
em ptio—buying, purchase 
erogatio—ordinary expenditure (of money) 
exactio—tax, tribute, assessment 
ex pensae—expenses, Costs 
ex pensum—expenditure, outlay 
fabrica ecclesiae—fund intended for the upkeep of church buildings and 
divine worship 
fideiussio—bond, security 
fideiussor—bondsman 
foenus—interest 
fructus—proceeds, profits, income, produce, gain 
frugifer—productive of income 
fundatio—foundation, endowment, bourse 
fundus—teal estate, real property 
fungibilis (res)—fungible, thing capable of being replaced in kind, that 
may be counted, measured, weighed, but which is 
consumed by use (see mutuum, commodatum) 
gestio bonorum—administration, management of temporalities 
habitatio—dwelling, habitation, place of abode 
heres (heredes)—heir (heirs) 
hereditas—inheritance 
hbypotheca—mortgage 
industria—manufacturing industry 
ioci bursae—stock sold in the open market (stock exchange) 
largitiones—free gifts, gratuities 
legatum—legacy, device (of real estate), bequest (of personal goods) 
legata pia—legacies for pious or charitable purposes 
licitatio publica—public sale previously announced (opposed to private 
or closed transaction) 
locatio—lease 
locator—lessor 
locatarius—lessee 
loteria—lottery, sweepstakes 





lucrun 
ludus- 
mercai 
mulcte 
mutati 
mutus 
nomen 
negoti 
nundit 
oblatic 
onera- 
obliga: 
oppig? 


pactut 
pecun’ 
pensio- 
permu 
piae fi 
pignus 
praesc 


praeste 
primit 
procu: 
quaest 
redem 


reditu 
reduct 
renun. 


solutic 
stips— 
sponsi 
summ 
taxa— 
testam 
tituli- 
titulu 
transa 


tribut 


the 
wn 


will 


ght 
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lucrum—gain, profit 

ludus—any game of chance 

mercatura—mercantile transactions, commerce, buying and selling 
mulcta pecuniaria—penalty, fine 

mutatio collocationis—change of investment 

mutuum—loan of fungibles (see commodatum) 

nomen (nomine)—promissory note, bill of exchange, security 
negotiatio—busit..ss, buying and selling for profit 
nundinae—markets, fairs 

oblationes—free-will offerings 


| onera—obligations of any kind, debts 
| obligationes—bonds (see actiones) 





oppignoratio—the pledging of personal property as security for a loan. 
pawning 

pactum—agreement, contract 

pecunia numerata—ready cash, money 

pensio—revenue, income 

permutatio—exchange of goods (do ut des) 

piae fundationes—endowments for pious or charitable purposes 

pbignus—pawn, pledge, collateral, anything pledged as security for loan 

praescriptio—prescription, title to property or mode of acquiring same, 

founded on uninterrupted possession 

praestatio—payment of thing due (fees, charges, dues, duty, taxes, etc.) 

primitiae—first fruits (of crops) 

procuratio—maintenance, board and lodging 

quaestum—profit, gain 

redem ptio canonis—discharge of obligation of annual payment on long-time 

lease (emphyteusis) by payment of lump sum 

reditus—returns, income, revenue; r. stabilis—fixed income 

reductio onerum—curtailment or abatement of an obligation 

renuntiatio bonorum—renunciation, giving up of possessions in favor of 

another 

solutio—paying, payment 

stips—distribution of gifts, alms or food 

sponsio—wager, bet 

summa capitalis—principal, as opposed to interest 

taxa—tax, tribute, impcst 

testamentum—testament, will 

tituli—securities, scrip, deeds 

titulus al latorem—any paper payable to bearer, negotiable paper 

transactio—agreement, compromise, settlement 

tributum—tribute, tax 
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usura—usury, unlawful interest 

usus—right to use something belonging to another 

ususfructus—tright to use property of another and to draw the profit; 
(fruits) it produces without wasting the substance 

valor—worth, value 

venditio sub hasta—sale at auction 

venditio—exchange or transfer of property for money or its equivalent, sak 

voluntas ultima—tast will, disposition of property to take effect after death 


BOND—A bond is an instrument under seal promising to pay a given sum 
at some future time. It is an interest-bearing debt certificate issued 
by a corporation or a government. A bond differs from a note in 
that it is more formal in character, more specific in its turms, becaus 
it runs for a longer period, and must be safeguarded more carefully 


than a note which matures in a shorter time before the company issuing! 


it has had much opportunity to change materially. Bonds of privat 
corporations are usually secured by a trust deed mortgage on real estate| 
STOCK—A share of capital stock (authorized by state charter) is the right) 
to partake, according to the amount put into the fund representing) 
capital stock, of the surplus profits of the corporation, and ulti-| 
mately on the dissolution of it, of so much of the fund thus created! 
as remains unimpaired, and is not liable for the debts of the corporation. 
MORTGAGE—A conditional conveyance or lien upon land or other property | 
as security for the performance of some condition, as the payment of 
money, becoming void upon performance of the condition. | 
AMORTIZATION—The term “sinking-fund” applied almost indiecrin | 
inately to any method of providing for repayment of a long term loan 
during its life, by setting aside a predetermined amount at regular 
periods for that purpose. This process is known in more technical lan- 


guage as “amortization.” In its proper sense amortization includes © 
four principal methods and is usually the result of an agreement made © 


between a company issuing bonds and the holders thereof. 

These methods are: (1) Borrower turns over fixed cash payments at 
regular intervals to a trustee who deposits or invests same at his 
discretion according to agreement. 

(2) Borrower may set aside fixed sums at regular intervals and 
deposit or reinvest at his own discretion, according to agreement. 

(3) Borrower may set aside fixed sums at regular intervals and use 
them solely for purchase of bonds which are to be amortized. 

(4) Bonds may be arranged to mature in series so that a pr?- 
determined portion will fall due each year thus forcing borrower to 
repay bonds gradually during life of whole issue. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
APOLOGETICS 


MiracLes. Some two years ago W. Norman Pettinger wrote in the 
American Church Monthly (Nov. 1937, 204 ff.) an article entitled, “John 
Donne as Religious Philosopher and Theologian.” In it the author makes 
this statement, “Donne affirms with Saint Augustine that there is no 
miracle in the strict sense, for as, if we understood all created nature, 
nothing would be mirum, so, if we knew God’s purpose, nothing would 
be miraculum.” Apologetes can readily see here the attempt to confuse 
the definition of miracle by laying emphasis on its entity (created as are 
non-miraculous things) or on the Divine purpose (which includes the 
effecting both of natural and miraculous entities and is one without thereby 
causing the two to be identical in nature and definition). But, in any 
case, a thorough treatment of Saint Augustine’s views on the nature of 
miracles is welcome, and is recently supplied in the Rech. de Théol. anc. 
et méd. [11 (July, 1939) 197-222] by D. P. DeVooght in the article, “La 
théologie du miracle selon saint Augustin.” An advantage is here met 
in the author’s complete citation of many texts. The writer traces the 
beginnings of Saint Augustine’s thought to an antinomy: God rested on 
the seventh day, and yet God now works miracles. The rationes seminales 
account for the ordinary processes of nature, but miracles are insolita, and 
this is the fundamental notion of Augustine. As a consequence of his 
initial position the question occurred: should miracles be considered inside 
or outside creation. Creation itself is a great miracle; Saint Augustine was 
led to this concept through his idea of miracle as an extraordinary work 
of Divine omnipotence, and here the notion of the extraordinary keys in 
with his basic thought of the strangeness, the rarity, and the uncustomary 
nature of the miraculous. But it seems that the concept underlying these 
texts was not univocal. Nevertheless, the fact of the miraculous is ad- 
mitted and claimed; Saint Augustine even admitted the reality of miracles 
worked among infidels; the norm whereby they are distinguished from the 
Christian miracles is the purpose they serve. The Saint took into account 
that there are clear cases of miracles and doubtful ones; it is probably the 
right instinct for truth and logical thought as well as a certain vagueness 
which attaches to his notion of the insolitum which makes him cautious 
about admitting miracles in cases where we are ignorant of natural processes. 

H. J. Maidment, M.A., has written “In Defence of Hume on Miracles,” 
in Philosophy [14 (Oct. 1939) 56, 422-433]. The article summarizes the 
views of Hume and agrees with his insistence that the law of causality is 
an empirical and not a necessary law, and therefore its failure is not a 
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miracle; he also subscribes to Hume’s strictures on the lack of evidential J 
value in human testimony, and repeats, apparently without a thought of | 
the fallacy, the argument that past records of miracles are less trustworthy 7 


than present evidence of uniformity. The writer does not add much to 
Hume, save in his emphasis on a philosophical principle which he would 


be hard put to defend. The uniformity of nature, he claims, is our criterion 


of the possible; hence miracles are impossible. 


THE CHURCH 


THe CHa or Peter. Mention is made of a long article of J. Haller in 
the Historische Zeitschrift, [160 (1939) 2, 229-286] entitled, “Der Weg © 


nach Canossa,” less for the purpose of calling the article to attention than 
for taking note of the author. In this article Haller’s conclusion is that a 
conspiracy of German princes was able to triumph over Henry because the 
Pope had become their ally, and had controlled their policy through his 
legates. These legates were able to break down the loyalty of Henry’s 
following; to achieve this, they used the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, the 
forgeries of which were multiplied for the event and employed officially in 
this case for the first time. 

We may leave it to the church historians to deal with Haller’s prejudiced 
history. But of Haller himself it ought to be noticed that he is one of the 
most active and bitter of writers against any claims or conduct of the See 
of Peter. He is the author of “Das Papsttum” (Stuttgart, Vol. i, 1935, Cotta, 
xiv-512) in which every argument against the Primacy of Peter is gathered 
and put forth in the name of scientific history. A review of this book by 
E. de Moreau, S. J. [Nouv. Rev. Théol. 63 (1936) 525] recounts Haller’s 
theory of the rise of Papal power out of the Germanic influence; the vivid 
German imagination is supposed to have been caught and enthused by the 
picture of Peter with the Keys of Heaven and of Earth. Another volume 
of the series, from the same publishing house, is called “Idee und Wirklich- 
keit,” that is, of the Papacy (Vol. 2, 1; x-485). Reviewing this work in 
Scholastik [12 (1937) 569] E. Béminghaus names Haller the continuer of 
the Magdeburg Centuriators, using the historical tools of the 20th century 
and his own great talents as an historian. 

The attack on Papal authority is recently renewed in an English publica- 
tion of Henry Edward Symonds, “The Church Universal and the See of 
Rome,” (S. P. C. K., 1939, London, x, 296). The aim of the author is to find 
a basis of reunion for Christian Churches in the First Seven Councils. He 
claims to show historically that the primary organ of authority, up to the 
Great Schism, was the body of the Episcopate, which was the heir of the au- 
thority of the Apostles. Later, the authority of different bishops clashed; 
hence, there was a turn to a conciliar form of authority, first locally, and then 
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ecumenically. The ecumenical idea was probably conceived by Constantine! 
' Ecumenical authority rests ultimately on the “‘sensus fidelium,” “which alone 
’ can claim to have the infallible guidance of the Holy Spirit promised by our 
) Lord to His Church” (261). The “sensus fidelium” is molded by the 
’ human instruments of the Holy Spirit, the Apostolic Sees, and later especially, 
by the Roman Apostolic See. The concentration of authority in this See, a 
> current developing in the West while the East rather clung to the conciliar 
idea, was not unquestioned, but eventually it was acceded to. In Leo, the 
defender of Chalcedon, the two currents touched, but the East developed 
its idea of Councils. The author sees the possibility of uniting Christendom P 
by a return to the situation of the Church in the time when it was united 
on the doctrines of the Councils before the Schism. 
How attack is continuing on the Continent may be seen in the review 
by Kosters, S. J., [Scholastik, 12 (1937) 597-598)] of K. Heussi, “War 
Petrus in Rom?” and of the four essays in a memorial to Erich Caspar in 
“Geistige Grundlagen Rémischer Kirchenpolitik,” by E. Herman, S. J., in 
Orientialia Christiana Periodica [5 (1939) 259]. 
An interesting article on Saint Peter’s death in Rome appears in the 
Internazionale Kirchliche Zeitschrift [29 (1939) 2, 85-94]. It is entitled 
- “Das Todesjahr des Petrus,” by Hans Katzenmayer. After referring to a 
former article (ibid. 28, 129) in which the author claimed to prove that 
_ | Peter died before Paul, and before Nero’s persecution (64), he praises 
U. Holzmeister’s analyses of the arguments (Vita S. Petri) for the years 
68, 67, 65, 64. Against these Katzenmayer seeks to fix the date of Peter’s 
death in 55. His arguments run thus: i) From First Clement (cc. 5-6) he 
argues that Peter was dead before Nero’s persecution; ii) he was alive in 49, 
| the best date for Acts 15; iii) Paul mentions Peter at Corinth; hence, Peter 
"was alive in 51-52; iv) Mark, according to Coloss. 4, 19, was in Rome during 
Paul’s captivity (61-64).1 Why? Best answer is that Peter was dead, for 
Peter and Paul would not be in Rome together; v) the best hypothesis is 
that Peter was dead before 59 at least; else, why is Acts silent about him, 
when Paul comes to Rome; vi) furthermore, Romans is silent on Peter, a 
fact most easily understood, if Peter was dead before its writing (56). 
Hence the best date is 55. This agrees with the tradition in the Papal Catalog 
of Feliciani which puts Linus 56-67; it does not clash with the tradition 
mentioned by Augustine that Peter and Paul died on the same day, but not 
in the same year; Peter died before Paul. 
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1Anent the Roman captivity, it is recalled that since Deissmann (1897), several critics 
have contended that Paul composed Colossians, Philemon and Ephesians in a captivity in 
Ephesus. B. Brinkman, S.J., in an article “Num S. Paulus Ephesi Fuerit Captivus?” [Verb. 
Dom. 19 (Nov. 1939), 321-332], discusses the evidence of an Ephesine captivity, and finds 
some, though this conclusion does not in the least touch the place of the composition of 
the letters. Gaechter, S.J., is referred to as having the same probable view in his “Summa 
Introductionis in NT.” (Innsbruck, 1938). 
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GALLICANIsM. A note on the origins of the Gallican theory is to hk! 
found in Jean Leclerq’s “La renonciation de Celestin V et l’opinion théo. 7 
logique en France du vivant de Boniface VIII,” Rev. d’Hist. de PE glise © 
de France [25 (Apr. 1939) 183-192]. On July 5, 1294, after a vacancy & 
of more than two years Peter Morrone became Celestine V; in little more | 4 
than five months he resigned and Boniface VIII (Gaetani) was elected.) 
The abdication and the subsequent election caused no stir theoretically among — 
the theologians of the time. But political forces were active and soon broke | 
into the theological field. ‘The two Cardinals Colonna joined with Philip 
the Fair and began theological opposition to the legitimacy of Boniface on” 
the ground that Celestine could not legitimately or validly resign. The 
twelve arguments of the Colonna faction may be found in Moehler’s Die : 
Kardinal Jakob und Petrus Colonna. Against these arguments John of © 
Paris defended the legitimacy of resigning; but in the same document he 
developed some ideas about deposing a bad or unwilling Pope. Leclerq calls 
attention to the dangerous nature of these ideas, and shows that they were | 
caught up by Philip the Fair; they were the seeds of the later Gallicanism 7 
insofar as they favored a power in the Church over the Pope. 

In the Heythrope Bellarmine Series the famous statement of Saint Cyprian, | 
“et primatus Petro datur ut una ecclesia et una cathedra monstretur,” is 
discussed in Maurice Bénevot’s “Saint Cyprian’s De Unitate, Ch. 4, in the ® 
Light of the Manuscripts.” This strong testimony has often been repudiated | 
by Anglican writers as a forged interpolation. Harnack and Chapman, © 
O.S.B., contended for its genuinity, claiming that it is a later correction ” 
of Cyprian himself of a form which did not so favor the primacy of Rome. | 
Bénevot reverses the opinion of Harnack and Chapman; the study of | 
manuscript evidence leads him to the conclusion that the text is genuinely | 
Cyprian’s, but that the form above is the earlier statement and that the | 
form that is mute on the primacy is the one eventually and definitely chosen 


AIRE oie 


by Cyprian. 
THe Peter-Paut ALTERCATION. Light on historical questions which 
touch on the Primacy of Peter may be found in two articles recently ap- | 
pearing. The Reverend Paul Auvray of the Oratory has taken up for dis- 
cussion “Saint Jérome et saint Augustin: La controversie au sujet de l’incident 
d’Antioche,” Rech. de Sc. Relig. [29 (Dec. 39) 5, 594-609]. The docu- 
ments bearing on the case are analyzed chronologically and a good bib- 
liography is attached. Some misunderstandings exist concerning the Jerome- 
Augustine controversy over the Antioch incident in which Paul resisted 7 
Peter to his face. The stages of the controversy were: 1) Jerome’s explana- 
tion of the event in his commentary on Galatians, 389 A.D.; 2) Augustine 
writes Jerome two letters objecting to his position, 395 and 397; 3) Jerome 
replies, 403; 4) Augustine answers, 405. 
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Jerome’s position. He explained the Antioch disagreement as simulatio on 
the part of Peter and of Paul. Both agreed on the principle that the Gentiles 
had no obligation to live as Jews. Both in practice adapted themselves on 
occasion to Jewish circumstances. Paul had Timothy circumcised, fulfilled 
vows at Cenchris and at Jerusalem in the Oold Testament manner. Peter 
practiced simulatio at Antioch because the Scripture says “simulationi eius 
consensuerunt,” Gal. 2, 13. He observed the Law outwardly. His action 
was “simulatio, dispensatio honesta, hypocrisis.”” These words could mean 
policy, diplomacy, or simply attitude. Auvcay translates the doctrine into 
the terms of moral theology: the observance of the Law could be justified 
for a proportionately grave reason. Paul, when he saw the danger of the 
situation, adopted a policy or attitude of intransigence, correcting St. Peter 
in order to safeguard the freedom of the Gentiles. There was no doctrinal 
disagreement. 

Although many writers give that impression, Jerome does not suggest 
the two apostles had arranged the scene previously. Neither does Augustine 
anywhere indicate he understood Jerome vo mean Peter and Paul were merely 
acting parts rehearsed beforehand. 

Augustine’s position. For him the disagreement was a real one. He 
argues principally from the infallibility of Scripture which says Peter did 
not walk according to the truth of the gospel. Many wrongly are of the 
opinion that Augustine was here concerned with the general problems of 
the liceity of lying. He carefully states that the question whether one 
may tell a lie does not concern him in these letters. He bases his position 
solely upon the inerrancy of Scripture. 

Jerome’s reply. In his reply Jerome bases his opinion upon authority, 
hardly treats the objection from the infallibility of Scripture and devotes 
most of his time to the general question of lying. At first sight, the whole 
discussion might seem to be going along two entirely different lines. But 
Fr. Auvray thinks that Jerome has touched the subject which was in the 
back of Augustine’s mind. Unwittingly Augustine seems to have combined 
two matters which he tries to keep separate; the exegetical question of the 
infallibility of Scripture and the moral question on the liceity of lying. 
About this time Augustine was much concerned with the problem of lying, 
whether in word or in action, and his treatise De Mendacio dates from the 
same period as his first letter of the controversy. Probably he was haunted 
by the thought that the apostles could not have given to the world a lessen 
of hypocrisy. 

The outcome. The letters cease with Augustine’s answer to Jerome in 
405. Probably Jerome did not write again. In his commentary on Isaias 
written in 410 he maintains his former thesis. A remark in his dialog 
against the Pelagians five years later Augustine intepreted as a retraction. 
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But in a work of 402, Jerome used similar language (PL. 23, 458), and 
one may suspect that Augustine did not fully grasp the nuances of Jerome’s 
position and that the two Fathers did not differ so profoundly as they 
themselves believed. Auvray has an ingenious suggestion. He thinks that 
Augustine read Jerome’s commentary on the Galatians, was shocked at 
the explanation of the Antioch incident, and then resolved to settle two 
questions, the exegetical question of the meaning of the passage in Galatians, 
which Augustine sought by his letter to Jerome, and the second question 
of the morality of lying which Augustine treated in his De Mendacio. 
The preparation of this treatise may have given rise to the rumor that 
Augustine was writing a book (liber) against Jerome. 

Recent apologetic writings in the field of history on the part of Catholics 
have been increased by the publication in one place of the essays of Mons. 
Pierre Batiffol. The volume is entitled ““Cathedra Petri,” and appears among 
the “Etudes d’histoire ancienne, Unam Sanctam,” t. iv. [Editions du Cerf, 
Paris]. In the first two parts Batiffol’s writings on the Primacy are reprinted; 
in the third those on the relations of the East to the Holy See. 

Connected with the question of authority is the topic of the living tradi- 
tion of the Church. On account of the discourses and writings of Pastor 
Boergner, a spokesman of French Protestantism, Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., 
discussed the rule of faith in conferences; the discussion appears in article 
form, “L’écriture sainte, est-elle la régle unique de la foi?” [Nouv. Rev. 
Théol. 64 (1936) 839-867]. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


THe ANTICHRIST. Recent events in Spain have undoubtedly prompted 
the article of J. M. Bover, S.J., “El principio de autoridad obstaculo a la 
aparicion del Anticristo,” in Razom y Fe [118 (Sept. 1939) 94-104]. 
The interpretation of the difficult section in 2 Thessalonians, 2, 3-8, is dis- 
cussed, with special attention paid to the words, “And now you know what 
withholdeth, that he may be revealed in his time” (2, 7). Certain features 
of the prophecy of Saint Paul are clear. There are two opposing forces 
in the world. The force of iniquity will work mysteriously on until 
eventually it will result in an apostasy more or less universal. Against this 
force of iniquity a real obstacle is opposed, “that which withholdeth,” the 
disappearance of which will usher in the time of general apostasy before 
the end. Catholic interpreters have commonly agreed upon the nature 
of the obstacle; it is the public legitimate state authority. The Fathers 
called it the series of the Roman Emperors; the Scholastics saw this dignity 
transferred to the Holy Roman Emperors, and modern exegetes have seen 
it in the state’s power and authority as represented in the modern govern- 
ments. Saint Paul’s passage on civil authority (Rom. 13, 1-6), written 
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at the time when Nero was Emperor, is taken to confirm the interpretation. 
P. Bover calls atention to the importance of this passage now, as a motive 
for teaching the lesson of the power of legitimate authority. He cites 
briefly from history in confirmation of the exegesis. Then he turns to 
determine the force of iniquity in our times. It is the subtle and hidden 
influence whose operations are seen through all the societies, state, or inter- 
national, or associational, which set themselves against the Kingdom of 
Christ. In Spanish history he cites Philip II and Franco as having defended 
the Gospel against the terrible forces of iniquity of their times. 

THe Repactor oF “Hesrews.” Origen first wrote down, though 
probably he was not the first to notice, that the style of thirteen Pauline 
epistles differs very considerably from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The opinion of Catholic exegetes has been at one in holding the Pauline 
authorship of the letter, though various redactors or secretaries, whose style 
is found in the letter, have been conjectured. Clement of Rome and Bar- 
nabas have been prominently mentioned. In his article, ““Rédactor et des- 
tinataires de l’épitre aux Hébreux,” Revue Bibl. [48 (Oct. 1939) 506-529] 
A. M. Dubarle, O.P., presents strong support from internal evidence (the 
only evidence available) for his theory that Saint Jude, the author of the 
Catholic Epistle, is the redactor of notes left by Saint Paul. The article 
includes in argument a detailed comparison of Hebrews and Jude under 
the headings of vocabulary, syntax, style, and mental and cultural outlook 
and background. Further, the words “I have written to you in a few 
words” (Heb. 13, 22) cannot refer to the foregonig letter, for Hebrews 
with its nearly 5,000 words is exceeded in length only by Romans and 
First Corinthians; the text is more fittingly referred to the 25 verses of 
the Epistle of Jude. 

In attempting to determine the addressees of the letter P. Dubarle again 
turns to internal criticism. The crisis of Hebrews is compared with that 
on which Jude and First and Second Peter touch. It is claimed that all 
four letters deal with the same situation; it was a crisis in the churches 
of Asia Minor when many were tempted to apostatize and embrace Judaism. 
To meet this danger Peter wrote his first letter; Paul had his notes in rough 
draft, but died before using them. Jude, the brother of James, wrote out 
in full the Pauline notes and sent them with a brief note of his own, the 
Catholic Epistle. Peter wrote again (Second Peter) and he noted in passing 
(2 Pet. 3, 15) the difficulty of certain passages in the Pauline letter. When 
Paul’s letters were made into one collection, the attached note of Jude to 
the last one was separated. It may be remarked that more evidence has 
been gathered for this hypothesis and hzs been consistently dealt with than 
for other theories on the redactor. 

JewisH Apocatypses. N. H. Parker, in an article, “Jewish Apocalypse 
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in the Time of Christ,” Crozer Quarterly [17 (Jan. 1940) 1, 33-46], has 
a brief and pointed summary of the content and spirit of the Jewish 
Apocalypses which will be of value to those interested in the historical 
background of Jewry at the time of Christ. The Apocalypses as a whole 
1) witness to the indomitable faith of Israel in God’s promises of the 
ultimate triumph of the Kingdom; 2) give evidence of a genuine yearning 
for peace and righteousness in the Kingdom; 3) exercised a wholesome 
moral influence both on group-action and on individual moral conduct, 
furthering the idea of individual responsibility and liability; 4) fortified 
the national spirit against the infiltration of pagan immorality; 5) em- 
phasized the thought of the after-life and resurrection, and brought to at- 
tention the nature, origin and transmission of sin. In having these effects 
they were an aid in the preparation of the Jews for the coming of Christ. 
On the other hand this same literature had certain grave and essentially 
wrong views. They were 1) politico-religious rather than spiritual; 2) too 
hostile to non-Jews; 3) influential in accenting legalistic Pharisaism; 4) 
marred by doctrinal extravagances and contained fantastic prophecies. It 
is clear that because of these defects the Apocalypses distorted the idea of 
the Kingdom and of the King as it was portrayed in the genuine Scriptures 
of the nation, and thus they did their part in influencing the Jews to reject 
a spiritual Messiah. 


GOD THE CREATOR 


Texts ON CREATION. The text of Wisdom, 10, 1-2, deserves more at- 
tention in our manuals of theology than it has hitherto had. There is a 
long and most thorough exegetical and philosophical study of this couplet 
now available in the article of A. Dupont-Sommer, “Adam, “Pére du Monde’ 
dans la Sagesse de Salomon,” in Rev. d’Hist. des Relig. [119 (Mar. & June, 
1939) 2-3, 183-203]. The author’s translation is the result of his study. 
“Crest elle (la Sagesse) qui preserva le Protoplaste, le pére du monde (qui 
fut) créé seul, et qui le délivra de la faute sans pareille, et qui lui donna 
la force pour dominer l’univers.” The contrasts are noted: the Adam of 
Genesis is the father of the race; here he is the father of the world; the 
Adam of Genesis is fallen; here he is the just man through wisdom; the 
Adam of Genesis is the lord of creation; here he dominates the world through 
wisdom. Dupont-Sommer notes that thus the hero of Wisdom is raised 
above the Adam of Genesis, and further remarks that thus he has gained 
in stature as have all the heroes of Wisdom, chap. 10, though this is not 
set down as a violation of truth. Again, the author notes that the Adam 
of Wisdom is the same as the Adam of Genesis, and that there is no ques- 
tion of finding here the two Adams of Philo, the one, inferior, terrestrial 
and mortal, the other, celestial and immortal. The author does not point 
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out the promise of the redemption which is contained in the text, nor the 
force of the ‘alone’ in the matter of the single, first parent. 

In an essay which is more ingenious than convincing Carl Martin Eds- 
mann has proposed a new meaning for the text of James, 1, 18, “Voluntarie 
genuit nos verbo veritatis, ut simus initium aliquod creaturae ejus.” The 
essay appears under the title, “Schépferwille und Geburt, Jac. 1. Eine 
Studie zur altchristlichen Kosmologie,” in Zeitschr. f. NT. Wissensch [38 
(1938) 11-44]. Edsmann notes that the “peperit” of the Itala is a better 
turn for the Greek than “genuit.” This word is used with a masculine 
subject only once in ancient literature outside this text; further, in all 
metaphorical uses the technical meaning is always preserved; finally, the 
author is convinced that it came into usage because of former belief in a 
male-female Urgott, though James had no share in such a belief. Though 
exegetes have commonly interpreted this verse as having to do with the 
regeneration wrought by the Word of God, Edsmann contends that the 
passage is concerned with creation. For in the concept of creation of the 
time, there was mention of the free-will (from Genesis), the notion of 
“bringing forth in birth” in the Gnostic background concerning the man- 
woman god, and the notion of a delivery through creation by an act of 
the mediator, the Word, in the Hermetic literature. Granting all that, 
the point is not made that there is any place for the new interpretation in 
Saint James; after all, exegesis intends to arrive at the sense of a text, and 
very little from Gnostic or Hermetic notions will shed light on New Testa- 


ment texts. 


GOD THE AUTHOR OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


OricinaL Sin. In Biblica [20 (1939) 4, 387-396], J. Miklik, C. SS. R., 
takes up for refutation in his article, “‘Der Fall des Menschen,” the views of 
P. Petrus Mayrhofer, O.S.B., which appeared in Theologie und Glaube [28 
(1936) 133-162]. The fundamental points of Mayrhofer (in Miklik’s 
refutation) are 1) the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil in the narration of Genesis are metaphors for man’s procreative 
power; the ‘knowledge’ in question is a knowledge of woman; 2) the two 
trees are one and the same; 3) the command not to eat was a prohibition 
precluding the exercise of the power of procreating; 4) the order of events 
in Genesis is not necessarily the historical order. The supports for this 
theory are 1) exegetical, and the argument here rests solely on the fact 
that sometimes the word ‘know’ is used of carnal relations; 2) the author’s 
concept of the natural and supernatural destinies of man and of the rela- 
tion of his procreative power to those destinies. Procreation takes on some- 
thing of the aspect of a Sacrament and its use in the newly constituted 


supernatural order was conditioned. The forbidden fruit is the use of the 
4 
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power only under conditions set down by God. Through pride Adam 
destroyed the sacramental character of the act, and hence it does not exis 
for any subsequent man; 3) theological supports, or, at least, absence of 
opposition,—the uncertainty and obscurity of the theory introduced by th 
theologians to explain original sin through the concept of a moral headship 
of Adam, and the difficulty of accepting the exegesis that the mere eating | 
of fruit can be conceived as a sin which would weigh so heavily on all men, 7 

P. Miklik’s refutation of this theory is clear and decisive. Mayrhofer | 
seems completely to have forgotten the “Increase and multiply” of Gen, | 
1, 26, which is a positive command, and in the supernatural order, to us 
the procreative faculty. Again, the text shows that Adam ate alone after 
Eve had eaten alone. Thirdly, the trees are not metaphorical, nor are they | 
one; they are not one even consistently in Mayrhofer’s article, for he makes | 
them two after the fall. The introduction of the metaphorical exegesis 
is against the decree of the Biblical Commission. 

For a recent rationalistic view of the story of the fall one may tum 
to the article of Paul Humbert “La faute d’Adam,” in the Rev. de théol, 
et philos. [N. S. 27 (1939) 4, 225-240]. For Humbert the question i 
reduced to what the Jahvist, the author of Gen. 2, 4b—3, 24, was trying 
to tell us of the fall. After mentioning the views that the eating of th: | 
fruit awakens conscience (Budde), or awakens the sexual instinct (H | 
Schmidt), or awakens reason (Lods), Humbert urges his own view that 
in the whole story there is no hint of any moral phenomenon, even in the 
reference to good and evil. It is any kind of knowing which Jahweh 
wishes to forestall in the case of man, and according to the author, before 
the fall man had no knowledge or experience of knowing at all. Hence 
the act of Adam was supreme /ybris, though it was done unwittingly. 
The author arrives at this one-sided view of the narration by emphasizing 
all the texts which can be made to prove a lack of knowledge and dis- | 
counting the force of all the parts of the story which have to do with 
anything opposed to his theory. 

THe DesirE OF THE VIsION. Few subjects have prompted so many 
theological articles in recent years as the question concerning the desire in 
nature of a supernatural end, and the further question of the opinion of the 
great theologians on the subject, especially Saint Thomas’. Possibly the 
article of P. Leo Veuthy, O.F.M. Conv., “De naturali desiderio beatitudinis 
supernaturalis,” in the Miscellanea Franciscana [39 (Apr. 1939) 2,207-224], 
will be accused of over-simplifying the issue, but at least there is an ex- 
cellent presentation of the problem and a solution of it which merits atten- 
tion. The article presents the antinomy: 1) Habetur in homine ut de 
facto est, desiderium naturale finis ultimi supernaturalis. 2) Finis ultimus 
hominis attingi nequit nisi per gratiam seu beneficium omnino gratuitum. 
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These propositions are admitted by all, “‘atque a ratione, experientia, et fide 
demonstrata.” Yet they are contradictory, at least apparently. The solu- 
tion of the writer rests on a distinction between nature in the abstract and 
in the concrete. Man as we know him in history and experience has thiis 
desire, but man as he is thus known is man actually in a supernatural order. 
Certainly there would be a contradiction, could it be said that man, con- 
sidered in the abstract and non-existent order of pure nature, has such a 
desire. But there is no contradiction in his having it in the order in which 
he exists concretely. But can such a desire, then, be called natural? ‘“De- 
siderium jure vocatur naturale ex eo quod oriatur a natura hominis.” It 
may also without contradiction be called supernatural, since it is naturally 
sprung from a creature “jam ordinata ad finem supernaturalem.” On the 
fundamental point at issue here, the author added to his remarks in a note 
in the following number of the Miscellanea [39 (July 1939) 3,529-533], 
where he states that this concrete existence of present man in the supernatural 
order does not imply that he is in « state of grace. It is to the fact that he 
is in this order that the desire exists. 


. THE INCARNATE WORD 


THe Scotist Oprnion. The text in Colossians, 1, 15, “the first-born of 
every creature,” has long been used to support the Scotist opinion that, even 
had Adam not sinned, the Son of God would have assumed human nature. 
There is a new light thrown on this text in an article which is technically 
scriptural by Bover, S. J., “El Uso del Adjectivo Singular mas en San Pablo,” 
[Biblica, 19 (1938) 4, 411-434]. The writer is directly interested in the 
“all” or “every” of the text; but incidentally he repeats an interpretation of 
the whole verse which he first proposed in the Revista Ecclesiastica of Val- 
ladolid in 1916. The commentators take “first-born” in the etymological 
and chronological meaning of the word, and thus, obviously, it found favor 
in the Scotist contention; or they give the word a purely juridical sense, 
whereby it becomes an equivalent of “lord.” Bover proposes a middle mean- 
ing, “Filius Heres.” His interpretation of the text of Colossians then reads, 
“Filius heres totius creati.” Thus Saint Paul uses the expression here which 
is found in Heb. 1, 2, “. . . by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things.” 

It is to be noted, however, that even with the chronological implication of 
the word much diminished, the heirship of Christ to all creation has been used 
as an argument for the Scotist thesis. This may be seen in the 5th Disputation 
of Suarez (Sect. 2, 15; Vives Ed. 17, 222) who argues from the chronological 
implications of Co!. 1, 15, but introduces the notion of final causality into 
his treatment of Heb. 1, 2, and notes that the words which follow (“by 
whom also he made the world”) seem to be attributed to Christ as Man. 
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PERSONALITY. It is possible that a dogmatic notice in the Clergy Review 
of Australia (Nov. 1939, p. 436) escape the notice of professors of theology. 
Therein a doctorate thesis of Dr. Van de Dries of St. Joseph’s College, Mill 
Hill, England, on “The Formula of Saint Cyril of Alexandria” is mentioned; a 
limited number of copies is available. The thesis makes the following point: 
physis does not mean person; it is used by Cyril to emphasize the tremendous- 
ly intimate union of the Divine and human natures against the Nestorian 
theory of two persons morally one; rather it means the one Divine sub- 
stance impersonally conceived; the reference to the Word indicates which 
of the Divine Persons became man, and the adjective ‘one’ denotes that the 
Logos before and after the Incarnation is one, identical and unchanged. In 
the notice attention is called to the wealth of documentation of the 


monograph. 

Nestorianism is still living in a lurking sort of way, or at least views of 
the definition of ‘person’ which lead to the ancient heresy. In “Personalism 
and Catholic Theology,” by Jared S. Moore in The Personalist [21 (1939) 
42-47], the author asks the question: what is personal being? ‘“‘Fundamen- 
tally, I should reply, a Subject-Object, a being capable of making himself 
the object of his own contemplation and of his own activity.” This defini- 


tion is a repetition of the opinions of Descartes, Locke, Ribot and others who 
held that personality consists in self-consciousness, while the jurists, with 
Maine de Biran found the essentials of personality in freedom. Since Christ 
in His human nature was both conscious and free, these definitions, which 
depend on a psychological rather than an ontological view of ‘person,’ lead 
directly to Nestorianism. 

Though not directly connected with the treatise on the Word, it may be 
advantageous to call to mind two recent Catholic discussions of the concept, 
person. In the doctoral thesis of James H. Hoban, S.T.L., M.A., “The 
Thomistic Concept of Person and Some of its Social Implications” (Cath. 
Univ. of Am. Philos. Stud. Vol. 43), the first part is a discussion of Saint 
Thomas’ principle of individuation (materia quantitate signata) and of his 
comments on the classical definition of Boethius. There is only a brief refer- 
ence to the concepts of Scotus and Suarez, and only a passing notice of the 
dispute within the Dominican School. Clear information on this point and 
on other philosophical questions concerning “person” will be found in the 
article of P. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., “De Vera Notione Per- 
sonalitatis,” in the fifth volume of the new series of the Acta Pontificiae 
Academiae S. Thomae Aquinatis, which was published in 1939 by Marietti. 
P. Garrigou-Lagrange devotes only little space to modern definitions; he 
then excludes the definitions of Scotus and Suarez by invoking the real dis- 
tinction between essence and existence. Those who admit that distinction 
fall into three schools in their view of person; the largest is that of Cajetan 
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and his followers to whom “persona est id quo natura singularis fit imme- 
diate capax existentiae.” Capreolus holds that it is “natura singularis ut 
est sub suo esse.” And finally, Billot reduces personality ‘“‘ad esse actuans 
naturam singularem.” After his discussion, the author formulates his own 
definition; ““Personalitas est quid positivum, substantiale, determinans singu- 
larem naturam substantiae ut sit immediate capax existendi per se separatim.” 
The author marks it down as essential to the concept and definition of person 
that a real distinction be admitted between essence and existence. In the 
corollaries, the author shows how the definition excludes communicability, 
how it is applied in the treatise on the Incarnate Word, and how personality 


differs from individuation. 


MARIOLOGY 


Mary aS Mepiatrix. For many years J. Bittremieux published in the 
Standaard van Maria his yearly review of writings and events having to do 
with Mariology. This year those who cannot read Dutch may take the 
advantage of his article, “Il Movimento mariologico dell’anno 1938-1939,” 
in the Marianum [2 (Jan. 1940) 1, 5-38]. The article contains a complete 
review of the literature and the very valuable comments of the author. 
He emphasizes the fact that the “controversial” stage of the development 
of the doctrine of the Mediacy has arrived. “Tutti concedono che Maria 
ha partecipato alla nostra Rederzione. Alcuni perd vogliono limitare questa 
partecipazione alla sola redznzione soggetiva, mentre altri difendono la 
partecipazione anche alla Redenzione oggettiva.” PP. Lennerz, S.J., is sig- 
nalized as the principal defender of the former thesis; he has many oppo- 
nents. But this discussion and dispute is rightly pointed out by Bittremieux 
as advantageous and necessary. The basic difficulty against a participation 
of Our Lady in the objective phase of the Redemption is, of course, her own 
preservation from all sin. Here the solution which is offered needs to dis- 
tinguish in some way two moments (signa rationis) ir. the objective effects 
of Christ’s death; the first effect of this is the Redemption of Mary; this is 
preservative and at the same time it is preparative, that is, it has the effect of 
granting to her a privilege of cooperation in the subsequent effect, the 
Redemption of all other men. There is no great difficulty in the intelligi- 
bility of this solution; the point of those who do not admit it is its absence 
in the theological sources. Certainly it is not explicitly contained there. 
But it seems to be latent in the very ancient tradition which has placed 
Mary in a realm of grace above other men. Again, such cooperation on the 
part of Our Lady is undoubtedly a great privilege, and the whole tendency 
of tradition is to discover as verifiable in Mary any privilege which does not 
infringe upon the unique privileges of Christ. Opinion is still divided 
whether or not such participation would thus infringe, and the defenders 
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of the broader view assert that the rdéle of Mary is definitely subordinate t 


that of Christ. 
A very thorough consideration of the difficulties will be found in the 






Marianum [2 (Jan. 1940) 1, 39-58]. The objection outlined above is met 
by distinguishing the signe rationis. 
comments concerning procedure. He emphasizes the fact that the primary 








































he can. His first duty is not to cling to some metaphysical viewpoint. And 
knowing that certain solutions are not always at the moment attainable. 


in the notion that Mary is both redeemed and yet co-redemptrix in another 
form. Redemption was wrought through the offering to God of a condign 
satisfaction, and this involved a paying of the price which was the Blood 
of Christ. Since Mary could not pay that price, nor participate in its paying, 


the author offers four solutions which are not mutually exclusive. 

The first solution. Redemption is a more general and less definite concept 
than satisfaction. Let us suppose then that the theological sources speak of 
Mary’s part in redeeming, but are silent on her part in satisfying. It is 
wrong theological procedure to conclude that, because she has not part in 


part in redeeming. Redemption is an older concept than satisfaction, of 
which the theory was first proposed by Saint Anselm in the 12th century. 
The second solution. The objection rests on two principles: First, that 
the two concepts, Redemption and satisfaction, are to be taken to have the 
same extension and comprehension, and that they are both fully equivalent 
to the paying of a price; second, that Mary can have had nothing to do 
with the paying of the price. The first principle is incorrect; the two terms 
are not synonymous. Satisfaction is but one phase of Redemption. Redemp- 
tion is salvation, liberation; it is won through merits, through sacrifice. In 
the Summa (3, qu. 48, aa. i, 2, 3, 4, 6) Saint Thomas set down five ways 
in which the sufferings of Christ wrought our salvation. All the con- 
siderations go to show that even if Mary had no part in satisfaction, it does 
not follow that she is excluded from participating in the act of Redemption. 
The third solution. This solution is sought in the words of Saint Thomas 
(3, qu. 48, §, c): “Ad hoc quod aliquis redimat, duo requiruntur, scil., actus 
solutionis et pretium solutum. Si enim aliquis solvat pro redemption 





article, “Redempta et Corredemptrix,” of P. Joseph M. Bover, S.J., in thee 


P. Bover has reiterated here valuable 
theological consideration with which we are confronted is the bearing of the J” 
assertions in tradition that Mary is both redeemed and co-redemptrix. If) 
both of these statements are proved in the sources of revelation, then theyy 
task of the theologian is to solve any apparent contradictions as well a% 


even if, after effort, his solution is only probable, he is not to be deterred, © 


In the second part of his article P. Bover puts the same difficulty involved | 


it would seem that she can have had no part in redeeming. To this objection 


the very specific and concrete function of satisfying, she has, therefore, no 
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alicujus rei pretium quod non est su...n, sed alterius, ipse non dicitur redimere 
principaliter, sed magis ille cujus est pretium. Pretium autem redemptionis 
nostrae est sanguis Christi.” Granting for the moment that the price itself 
was in no way Mary’s, she can have a part in the paying and thus become, 
not the principal redeemer, but a secondary consort. The author illustrates 
this through three examples. Mary’s part is the influence she had in effecting 
the paying of the price. 

The fourth solution. The author now asks if the price paid was so ex- 
clusively Christ’s that Mary had no part in it. Can Mary have participated 
in some way in satisfying? The author claims that she had a part; she too 
satisfied, not de condigno, but de congruo. The price paid was hers in two 
ways. First, it was Christ’s, and Christ was hers in a way in which no other 
son is related to a mother, for she bore Him virginally. The sufferings of 
this Son were in some way the Mother’s, and Bover cites an excellent com- 
ment from the story of the Syro-Phoenissa (Mt. 15, 22): “Non dicit: 
Miserere filiae, sed, Miserere mei; quia dolor filiae est matris.” (Anselmus 
Laudunensis, PL. 162, 1389) Secondly, Mary added her personal satisfac- 
tion to that which her Son offered. 


CANON LAW 


Canon 214. Domkapitular V. Fuchs discusses the obligation of celibacy 
arising from enforced entrance (through fear) to Major Orders in his 
article, “Erpresster Zutritt zu den héheren Weihen von zélibatsverpflich- 
tenden Klerikers,” [Archiv fur katholisches Kirchenrecht, 119 (1939) 
3-30]. The author shows that the first clear presentation of the question 
was written by Suarez in his De Virtutibus et Statu Religioso (Lib. 9, cap. 
xvii, dub. 4 (Vives Ed. 1859, xv, 797)]. The problem had its beginnings 
in the Middle Ages when parents vowed their sons to the priesthood and 
then brought pressure on them to fulfill the vow. By the 13th century 
opinion distinguished between physical violence and moral pressure; even 
grave fear was not held to invalidate the Orders. At the same time one 
thus ordained was not held to the obligation of celibacy by the canonists. 
if he had a wife before the ordination. If he were unmarried, many canon- 
ists, among them Saint Raymond of Penaforte, held that the obligation of 
celibacy obtained. By 1575 the opinion which favored liberty became more 
and more universal and a decision of the Rota in that year stated in a 
particular case of a subdeacon that he was not obliged to celibacy. Suarez 
wrote his treatise nearly fifty years after this decision, and doubtless con- 
tributed to the strengthening of the prevailing view. Yet, even in 1721, 
when Prosper Lambertini (not yet elevated as Benedict XIV) was Secretary 
of the Congregation of the Council and when the Secretary himself could 
write that the vow of continence annexed to the Orders was not obiigatory 
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in such cases according to the decisions of the Rota, it was considered more 
prudent to appeal to the Pope for a dispensation from the obligation of 
celibacy ad cautelam in a case where grave fear was proved with certainty. 
But in his “De Synodo Diocesano,” xii, 4, 2, Benedict xiv omitted all 
mention of the need or prudence of seeking the dispensation ad cautelam, 
which he urged in his earlier ““Quaestiones Canonicae,” I, qu. 213. Towards 
the end of his article Fuchs discusses the relation of Canon 214 and 103,2 
and sums up the moral and pastoral reasons which lie behind the canonical 


procedure. 
MORAL THEOLOGY 


NaTuRAL aNp Civit Law. The Modern Schoolman devotes nearly the 
entire November issue of 1939 to a “Symposium on the Philosophy of 
Civil Law,” [17 (1939-40) 1, 1-16]. The Introduction is written by Wil- 
frid Parsons; Law, An Affair of Reason, by Gerard Smith; Modern Legal 
Theory and Scholasticism, by Moorehouse F. X. Millar; Law: Eternal, 
Natural, Civil, by T. Lincoln Bouscaren; and Legal Philosophy in the United 
States, by Linus A. Lilley. 

An extended historical analysis of modern juridical concepts, including 
a brief but good exposé of their origins, is to be found in recent numbers 
of the Argentinian Estudios [29 (Aug., 1939) no. 338, 141-164; (Sept., 
1939) no. 339, 207-239], in the article, ““Perspectivas Actuales del Derecho 
Natural,” by Manuel Rio. In the author’s view the Scholastic juridical 
concept is ultimately based on the realistic ontological view of God, man 
and other creatures, and is developed by exploring the relations of man 
to others, otherness being fundamental in the concept, and personality 
permeating it; the writer touches on the relation of the natural and 
revealed juridical concepts and their particular applications. The develop- 
ment here offers nothing new; the more valuable part of the essay is found 
in the analysis of non-Catholic concepts, which, in general, belong to 
phenomenalism. One series of views stems from a rationalistic or intel- 
lectualistic phenomenalism, which the writer traces to the critical view of 
Spinoza’s' Ethics: “Per attributum intelligo quod intellectus de substantia 
percipit, tanquam ejus essentiam constituens.” The basic attribute of Right 
ic a sort of aprioristic position, from which, almost mechanically, the whole 
system is derived. In Grotius (not uninfluenced by Nominalism) this 
basic attribute is the “appetitus socialis.” In general, the attributum juridi- 
cum was not sufficiently determined as in the system of Scholastic Realism, 
and it was not modified by considerations of an efficient or a final cause 
of the whole juridical order. Hence it was open to arbitrary development, 
which depended on the initial view of the juridic. Thus, in Hobbes, the 
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fundamental attribute in the field of rights was the fear of one man for 
another; in Puffendorf, the ‘imbecillitas’ of man, his need to depend on 
others; in Christian Wolff, it was the state of pure nature; in the period 
of French Illuminism, it was man’s well-being and happiness with the 
accent on this world’s comfort; in Rousseau, it was nature liberated from 
any external bond, which consequently led to a contract; in Kant, it was 
liberty from any coaction; in Stammler (1855) it was the idea of attain- 
ing to the pure social entity, though without aspiration on the part of those 
who are associated; hence it eventually became a mere appetite, blindly 
driving on to a goal, and as far as mind and theory are concerned, it is 
at the whim of the thinker. The arbitrary views of several modern writers 
(whose systems are described by Rio) stem from this unfixed and arbitrary 
opinion on Right. 

Along with the opinions on Right which may be termed rationalistic, 
since they are theoretical, there is also the current of materialistic juridicism. 
It is seen in the Communistic views of Marx, Engels and of modern writers; 
also, in those who supnose the whole system of evolutionary ethics; and 
finally, in the increasing number of those who subscribe to the view that 
man is only 2 bundle of instincts and that all his thoughts, opinions, theories, 
and practice are ultimately explicable in the light of a study of his conscious 
or su-conscious impulses. 

An article in a recent number of the Georgetown Law Journal [28 
(Oct., 1939) 1, 1-23] calls to attention the fundamental juridical con- 
cepts of the late Mr. Justice Holmes. In “The Conflict of Laws Philosophy 
of Mr. Justice Holmes,” the writer, G. Kenucth Reiblich, recalls Holmes’ 
remark that “To have doubted one’s first principles is the mark of a civilized 
man.” Holmes was far from doing so in the case of his own primary 
juridical principle, which was, “The foundation of jurisdiction is physical 
force.” The writer further analyzes Holmes as a conceptualist, much in the 
sense outlined in the articles of Rio, referred to above. He was an apriorist, 
and deduced applications from his first principles. Whether or not Holmes 
denied any reality in the moral entities involved in a juridical system is not 
clear from the article. 

This very denial is clear in an article by Ferdinand Lundberg in the 
April Harper’s, ““The Priesthood of the Law,” [No. 1067 (Apr., 1939) 515- 
§26]. The writer cites with approval the view of Dr. Felix $. Cohen, who 
finds, in every division of law, “the profession and the courts evade positive 
fact whenever possible by taking refuge in metaphysical concepts not 
susceptible of empirical verification.” Among these concepts are mentioned 
property rights, title, contract, proximate cause, possession. It would 
seem that empiricism is beginning to have impatient spokesmen in a field 
not yet won to it. 
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An expression of the belief that the State is the creator of law will be 
found in the article, “Power and Law: A Study of the Concept of Law,” 
by Edgar Bodenheimer in Ethics [50 (Jan. 1940) 2, 127-143]. The 
writer states that legal positivism is the prevailing theory at present; ac- 
cording to it law is primarily an exercise of political power, or better a 
limit upon the exercise of state authority. In its ideal form, law is that 
limitation upon power by which the possibility of an abuse of power is 
reduced to a minimum. The author’s unwillingness to consider the law 
of nature is due to his opinion that those who defended this law really 
never found a law of nature, though they did contribute much on the 
nature of law. The article regards favorably Kelsen’s “Reine Rechtslehre,” 
of 1934, but in essentials the author’s v'ews and those of Kelsen are Hegelian. 

NATURALISM IN EpucaTion. A direct plea for the education both of 
children and parents along the lines of evolution and naturalism is to be 
found in the article of Lawrence K. Frank, entitled, ‘“The Reorientation of 
Education to the Promotion of Mental Hygiene,” [Mental Hygiene, 23 
(Oct., 1939) 529-543]. “As we assimilate the idea of man as a product 
of mammalian evolution, with an incredibly long past during which he 
has developed new capacities and powers, notably intelligence, without 
having lost any of the most primitive functions and needs, we can begin 
to reshape our education, in the home and in the schools, towards mental 
health” (531). In the author’s opinion, modern science has outmoded 
the views which gave western culture its basic cultural directions. 

The blame for either evolution or naturalism cannot, of course, be put 
on the shoulders of Professor Dewey; yet his influence on recent American 
education is foremost in promoting naturalism. For a thorough study 
of the recent naturalistic philosophy of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg, and Thorn- 
dike, one may consult “Naturalism in Aierican Education,” a doctoral 
thesis of Geoffrey O’Connell, (Benziger, 1939, 299). 


HERESY 


A short article in Fides (39 (Mar. 1939) 3, 114-ii9) entitled “Le Defor- 
mazioni Sociali dell’ Eresie,” by Ado!fo Tomassi emphasizes a point, not 
commonly made, concerning the anti-sociai effects of various early heresies. 
There are a few Patristic quotations from the Anti-Nicene sources illus- 
trating the effects of Judaistic and Gnostic aberrations on the morals of 
family and civil life. The same point is made in an article in a subsequent 
issue ¢Ju. 1939, 293-296) in a discussion of “L’Inquisizione,” signed, II Bio- 
grapho. The anti-social features of some of the medieval heresies provoked 
the intervention of the secular arm, and this more easily at a time when the 
Church and the state were closely united. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LacHisH I.:; THe LacnisH Letrers. Harry Torczyner, Bialik Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Jerusalem, L. Harding, A. Lewis, J. L. Star- 


key. Oxford University Press, 1938. 


For some years the Wellcome Archaeological Expedition has been excavat- 
ing Tell Ed-Duweir, which with good reason is considered to be the site of 
the Biblical city of Lachish. It is an isolated mound in the western foothills 
of the Judaean range on the main road between Gaza and Hebron and about 
midway between Gaza and Jerusalem as the crow flies. In 1935, during 
their third season of excavation, the Expedition made a discovery which 
electrified the world of Biblical scholarship. Between the principal outer 
and inner gateways of the city, amid the ruins and debris of what appears to 
have been a guardroom, diggers found fragments of eighteen inscribed 
potsherds. Now contemporary written documents of ancient Hebrew, which 
have survived the destructive agencies of time, are comparatively rare and 
disappointingly meager in content. Seals, seal impressions, the tablet of 
Gezer, jar handles and a few ostraca hardly yielded more than some proper 
names and some stereotyped expressions. The only longer inscription which 
we possess was that of Siloam, consisting of six lines. It is easy, therefore, 
to understand the eager anticipation with which scholars have awaited the 
publication of these Lachish ostraca. 

Scholars now have every reason to be grateful for this truly magnificent 
volume in the preparation of which neither expense nor labor has been spared 
to render the knowledge of this important find fully accessible to the 
inquirer. We are furnished a photograph of the writing on each sherd 
together with a handcopy of outstanding merit prepared by Harding. 
Torezyner, a scholar of distinction, displays considerable ingenuity and 
erudition in the transliteration and translation of the text, as well as in his 
comments upon the contents. In addition we are favored with a list of 
proper names and a glossary by Torczyner, an account of the discovery of 
the sherds by the late, lamented director of the expedition, J. L. Starkey, a 
description of their appearance by Harding, a chart of alphabets with explan- 
atory notes by the same scholar, and an able discussion of the ink used on the 
sherds by Lewis. 

Since the ostraca appear to be letters addressed to Ya’osh, the Jewish 
governor of Lachish, they have been convenier tly termed the Lachish Let- 
ters. De Vaux" has shown that they were conitxsed in the interval between 
the first partial (597) and the final destruction of Lachish by Nabuchodo- 
nosor (588). The letters are written upon the baked clay of potsherds, with 
a stylus of wood or reed, and in an ink of iron and carbon. The writers used 


'Les ostraka de Lachis [Revue Biblique, 48 (1939) 181). 
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an artistic, flowing Phoenician script manifesting the skillful hand of the 
ready scribe. All the letters of the Hebrew-Phoenician alphabet are repre. 


sented including Teth which is found upon only one other inscription of 7” 


Israelite origin, a seal, curiously enough, also discovered at Lachish. 

Not all the letters are decipherable but in all about ninety lines are read- 
able. In general Torczyner has succeeded in elucidating their meaning but J 
such capable schoiars as Albright,? Ginsberg,* Gordon,‘ Hempel,’ and 
De Vaux‘ have pointed out erroneous interpretations and have proposed 
important modifications. This indicates that another study of the original 
documents by a competent Hebraist is advisable to secure a definitive 
interpretation. 

But despite this divergence of opinion on some points, much of definite 
value may be gleaned from these letters. They reveal interesting particulars 
relating to the epistolary style in vogue among the Hebrews of the time, 
quite probably about 590 B. C. They provide us with new and contem- 
porary evidence of the dialect of Hebrew spoken in Jerusalem and Judaea, 
In vocabulary and syntax they agree with the books of the Bible written 
about this period, showing that their language has not been substantially 
modified during the many centuries of transmission. We also see by com- 
parison that there was no wide cleavage between the literary language of 
the Bible and the spoken language of the people in which these letters were 
composed. The divine name is always written as in the Tetragrammeton. 
This is a proof that the superstitious inhibitions of a later age with regard 
to the writing and pronunciation of this name had not yet come into 
existence. 

The textual critic may also derive much help from these documents by 
studying similarities in the form of certain letters and by attending to the 
scribal practices and lapses which they exhibit. Individual words are 
frequently, though not uniformly, separated by a dot and at the end of a 
line they are commonly split. Instances of haplography and other scribal 
errors occur. 

Hence from the standpoint of epigraphy and linguistic science these letters 
constitute a find of capital importance. Do they afford us any insight into 
the chief historical events of the day? Torczyner endeavors to prove that 
all the letters were written by Hosha’yahu, commander of a small outpost 
to the north of Lachish, to Ya’osh, the governor of Lachish. They are 


24 Re-examination of the Lachish Letters [Bull. of the Amer. Schools of Orient 
Research (February, 1939), 16). 

3Lachish Notes [ibid. (October, 1938), 24]. 

4Notes on the Lachish Letters [ibid. (April, 1938), 17). 

5Ostraka von Lachish [Zeitschrift f. d. Alttest, Wissenschaft (1938), 126]. 
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supposed to represent an effort on the part of Hosha’yahu to clear himself 
of certain accusations brought against him, especially from the charge of 
being implicated in the fate of the prophet Urias mentioned in Jer. 26, 20. 
The utter baselessness of this fine-spun hypothesis has been shown by Winton 
Thomas’ and De Vaux.’ A prophet is mentioned in III, 20 and his name is 
found in a mutilated form in XVI, 5. But it is so illegible that a great 
variety of restorations is possible. 

One of the ostraca, containing a list of names, may not be a letter at all 
but may have been drawn up at Lachish itself. The variation observable in the 
script manifests the diversity of authorship of the letters. Only five (II, 
VI, VII, VIII, XVIII) may have been composed by the same person but 
they afford us no clue as to the identity of the author. That they all 
emanate from the same locality, which Torczyner thinks is Kiryath Yearim, 
cannot be proven and is highly improbable from the circumstances. Only 
one, the sixth, seems to have been written when the Chaldean peril was 
pressing. The rest seem to have been written at various intervals between 
597-588. They record incidents of minor interest and importance. Only 
one fact of historical consequence may with certainty be deduced from these 
letters: the Negeb and the Shephelah were not detached from Judah when 


Nabuchodonosor transplanted the first group of exiles to Babylon in 597. 
M. J. GRUENTHANER, S. J. 


Kart PrumM, S.J. Christentum als Neuheitserlebnis. B. Herder Rook 
Co., 1939. XVITI—500. $4.25. 

Father K. Priimm published his first great work in 1935 under the title 
“Der christliche Glaube und die altheidnische Welt.” It was voluminous 
and scholarly, but also controversial, mainly directed against the excesses 
of the school of comparative religion. Comparing each of the 12 articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed with analogous doctrines in the current religions of 
the first century, he was able to show, thanks to his ripe scholarship, the 
immense differences between them and the superficiality of the contention 
that Christianity borrowed its fundamental teuets from the neigh* uring 
pagans. Congratulations were in order and came. But the external success 
of the work did not correspond to its intrinsic value and importance. It 
was too bulky (two volumes of some 500 pages each) and the price was 
too high. 

In the book now under review, the author largely draws on the material 
which he had gathered for the former. But he looks at it from 2nuther 
angle. Taking the early converts to Christianity, either from Judaism or 


Mo Lachish Letters [Journal of Theological Studies (Jun., 1939), 1.] 
. ¢. 
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from paganism, he shows how they felt it as something entirely new, some- 
thing of which they had had no inkling or suspicion, how their whole 
outlook on life was changed by their conversion. A brief review like this 
cannot do justice to the wealth of material which justifies the author’s 
claim. 

In the first part, four concepts, fundamental to every philosophy and 
religion, are examined: God, the world, man, time. Let us merely take the 
first, God. 

Contemporary pagan religions were polytheistic or pantheistic. This may 
be rightly asserted even though Plato and Aristotle had arrived, by their 
philosophical speculations, at monotheism, and even though the pagan 
“man in the street” was more or less conscious of one highest God. What 
was new in the Christian concept of God, was His inaccessibility and His 
self-revelation. Whereas the pagan gods were basically human, St. Paul 
said of the one true God: “He dwells in inapproachable light, whom no 
one of mankind has seen or can see.” (1 Tim. 6, 16); and St. John: “No 
one has ever seen God.” (John 1,18) But the same Apostle at once added: 
“The only-begotten God, who is in the bosom of the Father, He has de- 
clared Him.” And He has declared Him primarily by revealing Him as 
triune: Father, Logos and Pneuma—three distinct Persons in one God. 

These were wholly new ideas even if the words were not new, and the 
Christians realized how far their concept of God differed from that of the 
pagans. The mystery of the Blessed Trinity was also new to the Jews. 
Paul’s epistles are eloquent witnesses to this feeling of absolutely new ideas 
but recently revealed. Full of reverence and gratitude and love his thoughts 
keep passing from the Son to the Father and from both to the Holy Ghost 
whom they communicate to us. 

But many more things were new to the Jews. St. John put it this way: 
“While the Law was given through Moses, grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ.” (John 1, 17) The Jews, having been the slaves of the Law 
for thousands of years, were now free with the freedom of the children 
of God. The God of the Old Testament had indeed been the Father of 
all; but the pharisaism of the time of Our Lord had substituted for a loving 
Father in heaven an external legality or mythical personifications (memra, 
shekinah, etc.). Now everybody was allowed, nay bidden, to speak to Him 
as Father (abba). 

After this, the author shows that there was no counterpart, in any of 
the contemporary religions, to the four fundamental facts of the Gospel: 
Incarnation, the reason for redemption, redemption itself, the part which 
Mary played in the redemption. Absolutely unique, too, are the means by 
which redemption is applied to individuals, and the result, viz. divine son- 
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ship and membership in Christ’s Mystical Body. The author then goes on 
to consider four new states proper to the Christian economy: priesthood, 
Christian matrimony, martyrdom, virginity; if these are taken in their full 
and true significance, no pagan religion could furnish anything like a true 
parallel to them. 

The last part of the book shows Christianity ever active and militant, 
its successes in this world and its final triumph in the next. 

And the conclusion of it all? Christianity, in its essential faith, was 
not the product of syncretism; nor was it born of the soil, richly as this 
had been prepared for thousands of years; nor was it a slow growth from 
humble beginnings. No. It descended from above as something entirely 
new, and it came in all its fullness at a definite period of history. These 
are facts, and neither the school of comparative religion nor the liberal 
Judaism of today should pass them by. 

The student will be thankful that the footnotes, inevitable in a work 
of this nature, have not been relegated to a clumsy appendix (as in the 
first work). But one might ask why the author (or the firm?) does not 
follow the universal custom of indenting paragraphs. Indentations cer- 
tainly are an aid to the eye. A. C. Cotter, S.J. 


Basitius STEWLE, O.S.B. Patrologia seu historia antiquae litteraturae 
ecclesiastiacae. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1937. 294 p. 80. 

The sub-title which Father Steidle has given his book more nearly defines 
the character of that old but ever new branch, variously called patrology 
or patristics. Thus we are given to understand that it is primarily a literary 
study and clearly distinct from the history of dogma, Church history and 
other related branches. The emphasis, therefore, will be on the general 
development of Christian thought in the early centuries as manifest in the 
writings that have been transmitted to us. This we find, on the whole, 
admirably adhered to in this handy manual. In clear and concise form a 
succinct account is given of the progressive development in various schools 
of Christian thought, the leading authors in each, the preservation and 
condition of the works, the problems raised in connection with them as 
well as the solutions given or still to be sought. The survey thus given 
of the present status of this field of theological study is the result of the 
immense labors of the last decades; it can be commended for the purpose 
of orientation not only for the branch as a whole but also in single authors 
and proble.ns. Well chosen bibliographies will serve as a starting point for 
special investigations and further study. 

The order observed in the treatment is for the most part that usual in 
such treatises. It is noteworthy that relatively more attention is paid to 
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the apocryphal and heretical writings than has been usual. The hagio- 
graphical matters are handled in one chapter at the end. The distinctive 
teachings of each of the early writings could be more clearly brought out. 
In a textbook this is of some importance. 

In a few controversial matters not all will agree with the stand of the 
author. Thus he is inclined to attribute the Passio of the Saints Perpetua 
and Felicitas to Tertullian (69, 259); St. Damasus is credited with the 
authorship of the first three parts of the Decretum Gelastiani (149); James 
of Sarug is considered to be a monophysite (140). 

AuGusTINE C. Wanb, S.J. 


B. J. MULLER-THYM. On the University of Being in Meister Eckhart of 
Hochheim. Sheed and Ward, 1939 (Saint Michael’s Mediaeval Studies). 

Ja a stimulating preface, Dr. Gilson proclaims this an exceptionally 
valuable book. Dr. Gilson tells us that the greatest merit of Professor 
Ek. 3. Muller-Thym’s contribution to the history of medieval thought lies 
in the fact that instead of trying to clear up the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages by its history, he always looks to the philosophic contents of the doc- 
trines for their historical explanation. He has . . . “singled out the one 
spot from which Meister Eckhart can be seen in his full intelligibility.” 
No one will question Dr. Gilson’s competency as a judge in this matter. 
This is a scholarly and valuable book, its worth enhanced by the promise 
of more to come. 

In the foreword, Dr. Muller-Thym clearly indicates the limits of this 
present work: “. . . our present concern has been quite strictly the one 
problem of how Meister Eckhart could say all things exist by the existence 
which is God, and yet save the necessary distinction of God and creatures.” 
(xv) This study is propaedeutic to a more complete exposition of the 
theory of being of Meister Eckhart, and as such dictated the limited study 
of some of the influences on the fourteenth century German Dominican, 
since those influences affect the solution of other parts of the problem, not 
the present one. In Saint Albert the Great’s doctrine on the soul, Dr. 
Muller-Thym finds the key to the solution of his present problem. 

In his introduction, the author points out that there are two possible 
approaches to the solution of the philosophic question: “What is being?” 
The first is in the sphere in which reason alone is relied on; the starting 
point is there where reality presents itself as evidence, the world of sensible 
existents. From this point man arrives at the knowledge of being, and by 
abstraction reaches the knowledge of God. The second approach proceeds 
from the certification by revelation that God is Being in the plenary sense 
of the word, goes on from this as if it were purely philosophic evidence, 
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and elaborates a theory of being. This is the position of Eckhart. His 
first proposition is “Esse est Deus.” He never allows the character of 
being to anything outside ‘esse,’ uses his proposition as a premise for de- 
ductive argument to solve by reason operating under its natural light alone 
all the questions concerning God. Creatures have no real being, for their 
being consists in the presence of God. Eckhart understands John 1 in 
this sense: “By Him all things made are, and with out Him the thing made 
is nothing.” Yet, in his commentary on the Book of Wisdom, he declares 
that nothing is so far apart, so distinct, so opposed to each other, as God 
and creature; then he immediately adds nothing can be so one and indistinct 
as God and creature. This is the dilemma confronting the student of 
Eckhart in many texts. God and creature, opposed as the one and the 
many; God and creature one and indistinct as “ens’ and ‘esse,” as potency 
and the act of that potency, as matter and form. If the concepts of 
potency and act, matter and form are taken in the Thomistic sense, it is 
difficult to evade the conclusion that Eckhart is teaching formal pantheism. 
These concepts taken in a different sense from that of Saint Thomas mean 
we are in the presence of a different theory of being. 

Just what did Eckhart mean? The key to the solution is sought in 
Eckhart’s saying that God is in the world as the soul is in the body. This, 
in turn, is linked with the doctrine of man as a microcosm, not in the 
Thomistic sense, namely, that the perfections of different orders of crea- 
tures are united in Him, but in the Platonic sense, which conceives the 
soul not primarily as the form of the body but as that which has a sort 
of detached substantial existence in its own right. 

This brings Doctor Muller-Thym to Saint Albert, who approved the 
doctrine of the microcosm, and found it quite natural to say that the soul, 
which is the mover of the body, moves the body while it remains itself 
unmoved; so also does God move the world, with this difference, that God 
is in no way moved, while the soul may be moved accidentally. Saint 
Albert climaxed his doctrine of man the microcosm with the long citation 
of a thoroughly Platonic text from Nemesius, in which Albert wishes it 
understood that the soul, considered in its highest part (the intellect), is 
of such substantiality and separate existence that it cannot share a common 
definition with the souls of other animals as form of the body. 

Eckhart, then, is faced with the problem: “If God is ‘ipsum esse,’ if this 
‘esse’ is immediately present to every creature in order that it be, how can 
‘esse’ be one and undivided as present to the manifold of creation.” He 
ariswers that we have only to consider the case of the soul; for God is 
whole in each and every thing, yet is in His entirety outside every thing, 
and as such not subject to multiplication, change, etc. The soul, in itself 
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altogether outside the «ye, foot, etc., does not suffer change, etc., although 
altogether present to and in the eye, foot, and in every other part. In 
this way, all the powers of the soul are utterly one in the one ‘esse’ of the 
soul, all the parts of the body are one in the one ‘esse’ of the body, all the 
members of the universe one in the one ‘esse’ of the universe. Just how 
Eckhart understood the unity of God and the world and their utter distinc- 
tion must be sought in his teaching on the relation of the soul to the body, 
We learn that Eckhart accepted the Augustinian doctrine of the two faces 
of the soul; the upper face which looks at God all the time is the summit 
of the soul; it has nothing to do with time; it is altogether apart from the 
body and has nothing to do with the body. The soul’s exercise of vegetative 
and sensitive operations implies using as an instrument the body as a thing 
with substantial existence. This is from Saint Albert by way of Thierry 
of Vribergh. The highest part of the soul is intellect, and the life of man 
as man is intellection. This, again, is one of the most characteristic point; 
of Albertinian doctrine. The name ‘soul,’ ‘anima,’ does not name that 
which is the essence of the soul, but is a sort of operational name, since it 
signifies the exercise of an act in a body, a diffusion of the soul in the body, 
its state of being linked to the body. This also is the doctrine of Saint 
Albert, who rejected the Aristotelian entelechy as the definition of the soul 
in its essence. Saint Albert did teach that the soul is essentially the form 
of the body, but that is a secondary consideration of the soul; essentially 
the soul is substance before all else. Finally Eckhart declared that it is 
more truthful to say that the body is in the soul, than that the soul is in 
the body. 

Then follows a discussion of the nature of the soul in the German 
Dominican school, with special emphasis on the question of the soul’s com- 
position. Saint Albert rejects the theory of Avencebrol that the soul was 
composed of matter and form, admits a composition in the soul of ‘quod 
est’ and ‘quo est,’ which is not a quantitative composition. The soul with 
its potencies comprises a ‘totum potestativum.’ From this teaching and the 
elements in Eckhart’s doctrine on the soul indicated above as being also the 
doctrine of Saint Albert, comes the model on which Eckhart constructed 
his doctrine of how God as ‘esse’ is in the world. The model is substantially 
this: 1) The soul in itself is substance and subsistence. This is arrived 
at by a deeper study of the meaning of ‘quod est’ and ‘quo est’ or ‘esse, 
ousia and ovetwerg, in their Boethian setting. So considered, the soul exists 
with the existence of its highest part, in whose supreme unity and power 
all the lower parts are contained without distinction. 2) The same soul, 
under another consideration, acts as form and produces ‘esse’ for that of 
which it is form, by a diffusion of itself in the informed thing. The lower 
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powers emanate from the higher and give ‘esse’ to the parts they inform. 
There is one substantial form, one ‘esse,’ the function of that form in the 
sense of an activity, which form exercises as form. Yet in regard to the 
‘quod est’ in which the unique ‘esse’ is diffused, the very same ‘esse’ is 
multiple, since it has been multiplied according to the number of existents 
to which it is ‘esse.’ 3) The relation of superior to inferior in this system 
of formalities is that of the ‘quo est’ or ‘esse’ to the ‘quod est,’ of that which 
is formal to that which is material; their union is the unity of act and 
potency. Even in the highest part of the soul this relation of the more 
formal to the less formal is found; the agent intellect flows from the ‘quo 
est,’ the possible intellect flows from the ‘quod est,’ and the highest, most 
formal part of the soul is the agent intellect. The important elements, in 
terms of the application of this model to Eckhart’s theory, are the con- 
sideration of the soul in itself, as a substance, as absolute, simple in its 
subsistence and one; and the consideration of the soul as form, as act, 
containing lower powers and the body itself with unity of potency and 
act, matter and form, whose diffusion in the composite is the essence of 
the composite, and whose unity becomes in the composite multitude. 

Eckhart, in his distinction between the ‘esse absolutum’ and ‘esse formali- 
ter inhaerens,’ is said to be saying of God in His relation to creatures what 
Albert said of the soul in its relation to the body. The ‘esse’ in itself is 
an absolute and is God. Creatures existing in ‘esse’ are contained in ‘esse’ 
‘yirtute.” God is present to the creature in a way that may be described 
as touching it. If we consider this ‘esse’ in its absolute character, the 
creature is utterly opposed to it and is absolutely nothing, because ‘esse’ is 
the only reality, and outside of it there is nothing, and because the ‘quod 
est,’ considered in itself, is absolutely nothing. This same ‘esse,’ now con- 
sidered as form, and the sort of form that confers being, while it is in fact 
God, is not God as form. Thus considered, ‘esse’ gives being to creature 
by an act of penetration (recall the diffusion of Albert); because it is the 
same ‘esse’ which is God, ‘esse’ so considered is equally immediate to the 
creature; the creature is contained in it, as every inferior must be con- 
tained in its superior; when the creature is contained in ‘esse,’ it is ‘ens’; 
and God and creature are related to each other as the abstract and the 
concrete, as act and potency, as matter and form (not in the Thomistic 
sense). And because ‘esse,’ one in itself, receives number according to the 
‘quod est’ in which it is diffused, this ‘esse’ is the one which is in the many 
and constitutes the many by its unity. 

This is, perhaps, an oversimplification of an explanation which required 
profound study on the part of Professor Muller-Thym. It does not in- 
dicate all the sources of the doctrine studied, particularly the réle played 
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by Gislebertus Porretanus and his doctrine on formalities as the foundation 
for Albert’s developed ‘totum potestativum.’ Nor of the relation of Eck- 
hart’s doctrine to that of Avencebrol, particularly important since Albert 
rejects much in Avencebrol which Eckhart accepts. Without caution we 
would be forced into this anomalous position. Albert rejects Avencebrol. 
The theory of Avencebrol is the theory Eckhart accepts. Eckhart is said 
to mean what Albert means. Thus Albert contradicts Albert. Hence, 
the reader must see Doctor Muller-Thym’s work in its entirety to form a 
judgment of its excellence. The question of Eckhart’s pantheism is treated 
briefly in the conclusion to the present work. There is an excellent bib- 
liography, and completely adequate index of authors. 

In a fuller work on the doctrine of Albert, and the doctrine of Eckhart 
(which Dr. Muller-Thym promises), a precision of the senses of ‘quod est’ 
and ‘esse,’ ‘quod est’ and ‘quo est,’ ‘esse possibile’ and ‘esse,’ ‘quidditas’ 
and ‘esse suum,’ in Boethius, Avicenna, Albert and Thomas will give in- 
troductory clarification for the initiate but not expert, particularly in view 
of the acknowledged transmutation of terms in the early and middle thir- 
teenth century. The recurrence of ‘esse,’ and the understanding of that 
term now as subsistence, again as essence, at another time as existence by 
the authors of this period, will, it seems probable, receive fuller treatment 
in the complete work of Dr. Muller-Thym. The explanation here given 
by the author is a scholarly one. Whether or not the various modifications, 
made necessary by the respective relations of Saint Albert and Eckhart 
to the Arabian and Jewish philosophers, will militate against complete ac- 
ceptance of the solution remains to be seen. Put in another way, a possible 
reservation may be thus expressed. Will the Albertinian texts bear the 
full weight they are made to carry, in view of his opposition to some funda- 
mental positions of Avencebrol and Maimonides which Eckhart accepts? 
But even that reservation will not cause admiration and commendation to 
be withheld from the work Professor Muller-Thym has done. Both are 
hereby given. J. P. Haran, S. J. 


Ricarpo G. Vittosapa, S.J. La Universidad de Paris durante los Estu- 
dios de Francisco de Vitoria, O. P. (1507-1522). Series Facultatis Eccle- 
siasticae, B. 2. Rome. 1938. Univ. Gregoriana. xxviii-468. 

This long and interesting monograph might be made the subject of a 
review from the standpoint of research in documented history. If 50, 
apparently very little criticism on any substantial point will be made, since 
P. Villoslada gives evidence of having done exhaustive reading in contem- 
porary sources. The reader is even made feel certain, on glancing at notes 
and references, that the author has gone beyond the limits of obligatory 
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source-reading, and out of supererogatory industry, has made excellent points 
and comments on his essential theme. But the painstaking review of sources 
and of references to them is, however, the learned drudge’s task, and trust- 
worthy history is not written without an unprejudiced and logical sobriety 
in lifting the true story out of the assertions and hints of the past. In this 
respect too, the author will gain the praise of his critical readers. 

With this all too brief appreciation of the monograph as a piece of docu- 
mented history, the reviewer may go on to remark upon points which are 
advantageously recalled to the attention of professors of theology. For 
though the name and fame of the great Dominican, Vitoria, are well known 
and of interest to theologians, theologians might not be tempted to read a 
monograph in ecclesiastical history. The purpose of this review is to tempt 
them. For very interesting material is gathered here for professors of dogma 
and of moral theology; furthermore, excellent light is thrown upon points 
of the pedagogy of theology. The Gallicanism of the Paris of the time of 
Vitoria, the gradual substitution in theological teaching of the Summa of 
St. Thomas for the Sentences of the Lombard, the interest of Vitoria’s 
group in political and humanitarian problems in the field of moral theology, 
are topics which arouse almost necessary curiosity. 

There is, moreover, a special interest which Dominican and Jesuit theo- 
logians will take in Vitoria. He and Cardinal Cajetan are the great lumi- 
naries of the Order of Preachers in the early 16th century, and they are 
justly renowned among their fellow religious. In the case of the newly 
founded Jesuits, Vitoria was one of the very important factors in giving 
direction to our early Spanish Theologians, and the University of Paris “in 
many of its features served Saint Ignatius as a model of many policies adopted 
in the Fourth Part of the Constitutions” (Astrain, Historia de la Compafia 
de Jesus, Vol. I, 61, and Vol. II, passim, on Collegiate Foundations) . 

Suarez and Molina, to mention only two, felt the influence of the direct 
line of Vitoria’s teaching, though in a generation once removed from che 
master, and this influence radiated out from the Dominican Couvent de Saint 
Jacques in Paris. We may surmise that Suarez’ interest in international law 
stemmed from the direction given in this field by Vitoria. Finally, there 
are two reasons why American theologians should be interested in Vitoria. 
Professor James Scott Brown, a prominent authority on international law, 
is a devout admirer of Vitoria, Suarez, and Saint Robert Bellarmin. Again, 
Francis de Vitoria was one of the few Spaniards to defend boldly the rights 
of the Indian natives against unjust methods of colonization. 

Villoslada gives an excellent portrait of the University of Paris at the be- 
ginning of the 16th century. The book exhibits the reasons for the great 
reputation of the University as the center of the theological world, a reputa- 
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tion not as brilliant outside Paris as that proudly (and somewhat emptily) 
proclaimed at Paris itself. Some reckoned the Pope, the Empire, and the 
University of Paris, as the three great marvels of the world. The theological 7 
faculty was rhetorically hailed later by Bossuet as a standing ecumenical e 


council, an assertion certainly not true in Bossuet’s day, nor true in Vitoria’, 
and not even true in the most glorious days of Paris when Saint Thomas of 


Aquino and Saint Albert of Cologne were lending the University its greatest 
fame. Even so grave and reflecting a theologian as Vitoria could write: 
“He would sin gravely who disagreed in a point of morals in which all the 
saints and doctors agreed; or if it were determined by a University, say Paris, 
Such a one would sin gravely, for instance, if at Paris a given contract is 
declared usurious, and often, were I to disagree, I would sin mortally. | 
mean this in the case where I would lack opposing reasons . . . if I found 
the opposite in Augustine and Jerome, I would not commit mortal sin.” 

The University at the time of Vitoria was in a decadent period. It was 
singularly lacking, in view of the réle which it should have played, in fight- 
ing the battle of the Church with the German Reform, and for its failure 
deserved the bitter manner in which Maldonatus rebuked its dalliance in oe 
Theology, and in which Melchior Cano upbraided its lack of all arms save 7 
boys’ reeds for the combat with the well-equipped heretics. 

Decadence, however, had not infected all branches of the University and 
it was at the vigorous tap-roots that Vitoria was nurtured. The general good 7 
influence exercised by the Scotchman John Mair (Johannes Major) was felt; 
the theological tone in the Dominican Couvent de Saint Jacques was healthy 
and vigorous. Here John de Celaya, John Fenario, and Peter Crockaert 
(Petrus de Bruxellis) were young Vitoria’s teachers. The Dominican 
Crockaert deserves a high place in the reform of theological studies. It was 
he who put the Summa in place of the Sentences in general theological teach- 
ing; within the Dominican Order it had already found its deserved place, as 
Villoslada’s review of the history of the Order in this point makes clear. 

The influence cf Crockaert on Vitoria and of Vitoria on the Spanish theo- 
logians of the 16th century caused a revitalization of the sacred science. The 
story of Crockaert’s influence serves to correct, though it does not serve to 
diminish altogether, the unique influence which Vitoria is sometimes said 
to have exercised. The four effects of Vitoria on Spanish theology are 
given by Villoslada in the early pages of his monograph. This is a helpful 
method of writing. For with these points in mind the reader is enabled to 
trace the causes and occasions of their inclusion in the program of Vitoria. 
We may believe contemporary sources,—the great Dominican was above all 
an extraordinary and compelling teacher in forwarding his program. 
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The first feature to be noted about Vitoria is his “humanization of theology 
in basic viewpoint and form.” This consisted in excluding from the course 
the quisquiliae of decadent theological dilettantes. On the contrary Vitoria 
emphasized live questions and gave to these proportionately thorough treat- 
ment. Moreover, while the moribund pseudo-scholasticism of the time was 
tending to reduce theology io an exercise in ingenious (and often paltry) 
dialectics, Vitoria, after Mair and Crockaert, led a return to the theological 
sources of Scripture and Tradition. 

Secondly, Vitoria gave a juridical and moral orientation to theology. He 
was a practical theologian. Villosiada points out how the better features of 
contemporary Humanism had an indirect effect on practical theology, and 
how the University of Paris, ever a center of politico-ecclesiastical problems 
and quarrels, gave to moral and legal questions a lively interest. Vitoria’s 
own doctoral thesis was principally concerned with Interest and Usury. The 
results of immersion in the currents of Paris are seen in Vitoria’s writings 
on international law and in the essay on the Indians. The influence of Paris 
is seen too in the slight touch of Gallicanism which shows out in Vitoria’s 
works. At least he never felt that he could come out boldly against the 
Gallican thesis. “At the present time I do not wish to discuss the odious 
comparison of the Pope and Council,” and later in discussing the appeal from 
the Pope to a Council, “I say there should be no appeal, even though we hold 
that the Council is above the Pope.” This hesitant position is a riddle per- 
haps, and more so, when we consider that Cardinal Cajetan, O.P., and other 
Dominicans were defending the Pope’s power very vigorously against the 
Conciliarists. 

Thirdly, Vitoria forwarded the movement of introducing the Summa into 
the theological schools, a force making for greater doctrinal precision and 
for better pedagogy. The Summa did not become a palaestra for private 
battles with domestic foes, a fate which the Sentences had suffered during the 
14th and 15th centuries in the quarrels of Realists, Scotists and Nominalists. 
Incidentally, Villoslada brings out that the eclectic Nominalism (better 
termed Terminalism at that time) of Mair at Paris was not removed very 
distantly from the Realism which the Dominican School defended out of 
Aquinas. 

Finally, Vitoria brought from Paris to Spain the custom of dictating 
lectures in theology. The practice was as much discussed then as now wher- 
ever professors and pupils gathered. The method is open to th~ « hjection 
that many students lose their knowledge with their baggage ally, a 
student can buy his knowledge for the price of a set of notes; or a poor 
student of the time could work his way through theology by copying notes 
for the more opulent. Again, the practice sometimes made for lazy pro- 
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fessors, some of whom, after they had clipped their lectures with shears, 
selected a theologian with a stentorian voice to read the “relection” which 
they had pasted together. But, whatever the disadvantages, there wer 7 
benefits too, and both Vitoria and Suarez defended the method for it | 
success, 2%d both were brilliant teachers, sober critics, and humble religious, 

We have space to write all too briefly on the interest and profit to bk 7 
gained by the theologian in reading Villoslada’s excellent monograph. In; | 4 
day when the history of scholasticism is becoming more important, the book 
deserves to have its place along with those of Ehrle, Grabmann, Beltran de 
Heredia and Stegmiiller. 

A recent work of the last-named deserves brief attention in connection 
with the review on Vitoria’s history. In ‘“‘Francisco de Vitoria y la Doctrim 
de la Gracia en la Escuela Salmantina (Biblioteca Balmes, 1934, Barcelona, 
488), the point is made that a double infiltration cf Scotistic Voluntarism 
affected the Thomism of the early 16th century. The genealogical lines 
drawn are, first, Scotus, Cajetan, Vitoria, Bafiez; and second, Scotus, 
Mancio, Molina. These family trees are obviously those of the theological 
nobility; they are drawn after Stegmiiller’s study of Vitoria’s mind on the 
important topics of God’s knowledge of the futuribles, His efficacious 
motion upon the will, and His decree of Predestination. These points occur 


only incidentally in Villoslada’s monograph. W. J. McGarry, S. J. 


P. CaMILLo Crive.ii S.J. I Protestanti in Italia. 2 Vols. (Facultatis 
Historiae Ecclesiasticae in Universitate Gregoriana, Series II) Isola del Liri. 
1936. Masocie Pisani. 190 & 430. 

Though the two volumes of P. Crivelli are some four years old, they 
contain, we believe, material to which it is well to draw the attention of 
Americans interested in theology. The long record of over 600 pages is 
concerned with the history of the Protestant Churches in Italy, principally 
during the missionary period of the 19th and 20th centuries. Earlier 
Protestant movements during the first two centuries after the Refarm are 
only briefly described. The only important omission in these volumes is an 
account of the missions of the Unitarian Church. Possibly in the writer's 
mind, this church does not deserve the name Christian and Protestant, and 
there is something in this thought. But in fact the Unitarians go by the 
name Christian in our loose designation; their “Christian Register” has been 
appearing in Boston since 1826, and their recent manual for ceremonial 
occasions has, for the benefit of the allied Churches of the Free Spirit, a 
trinitarian formula for Baptism. Since, therefore, they protested and are 
carelessly given (or take) the name Christian, their efforts in Italy might 
profitably have been included in the history. Furthermore, Unitarian thought 
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in the modern period began in Italy with Lelio and Fausto Sozzini, and while 
certain essential differences between the Unitarian and Socinian doctrines 
obtain, both are anti-Trinitarian in viewpoint and are not historically 
disjoined. 

The first volume treats of the doctrines and church government of the 
Protestaut sects, of their history in Italy, of their methods, and finally, of 
the means which Italian Bishops and pastors and people must take to prevent 
the spread of heresy. Certain important points are made. Before 1800 
missionary efforts were frowned upon as a church duty in several sects, a 
point noted by Crivelli from the article of P. Charles, S.J., in the Revue 
Théologique (Apr. 1932). According to the Protestant view, the duty of 
evangelizing the world was laid upon the Apostles, and ceased with them. 
Further reflection shows that this tenet, like many of the Protestant doc- 
trines and in principle all, was founded on a Biblical view of doctrine; 
there was no explicit command to evangelize the world, save to the Apostles, 
in the Protestant exegesis of the texts. There is also detectible in the view- 
point an anti-Roman bias. For if the duty descended to the 16th century 
churches, then it came to them in continuity with and through conveyance 
from Rome. To admit Rome as such a medium came too dangerously near 
admitting the note of apostolicity. 

Again, Crivelli’s interesting historical exposition shows that after 1800 
the American Protestant Churches became tremendously active in missionary 
effort, more so, it seems, than the English. The evangelization undertaken 
by the English-speaking countries was greater than that of the continental 
sects. The driving forces of the program are not analysed at length by the 
author, but they are perceptible in the record. They are, first, an increase in 
the spirit of proselytism; secondly, a spurt of renewed interest in the reading 
of the Bible and a zeal to spread its reading, a result, and a cause too, of the 
work of the British and American Bible Societies; again, there was an increase 
in the funds available for missions in a century when industrialism was 
making rich merchants, and rich merchants were making themselves philan- 
thropists; finally, and less edifyingly, a spurt in missionary activity directed 
to Italians, a Catholic people, as in contrast to endeavors among pagans, was 
partially due, in America at least, to anti-Roman bigotry. Those who have 
read Billington’s Protestant Crusade have seen one side of this picture; one 
of its counterphases is seen in Italy, namely, the missionary attempt to rescue 
Italians from the superstition and ignorance of Catholicism. Father Crivelli 
quotes these aims from standard-bearers of the sects, cites their campaigns 
through their publications and sermons, and notes their welcome to 
apostate Italian priests. Episcopalians abstained from this sort of effort; not 
so all of the evangelical denominations. 

The success of Protestant missions in Italy has never been very great; 
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indeed, it has been very small if measured in terms of the expenses in pounds 
and dollars (more dollars than pounds). Crivelli examines the reasons for 
this lack of success. He finds many, among them three principal ones, 
First, there is the Italian temperament and tradition, loyalty to its religious 
as well as other traditions, its tendency to absorb and change the foreigner | 
rather than to submit to him, its hostility to the cold, stern and bare ritual” 
and doctrines of the North. Secondly, the Inquisition and the vigilance of 
Italiaz Bishops and pastors served to counteract success. But principally, | 
Crivelli notes the “speciale provvidenza di Dio” (I, 39), through whose: 
care “the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it (the Church).” They 
author rightly notes that this is a promise made to the Church universal, but) 
he adds that the words “dovevan avere una speciale applicazione per quel: 
paese dove risiede il suo Vicario, dove é il centro della sua Chiesa.” I do 
not know that Professors of Sacred Scripture and of the treatise on the 
Church will agree with an exegesis which extends a special providence to the 
Italian peninsula. 

The author points out that the Y. M. C. A. is a religious and Protestant, 


organization. It proposes a manner of moral conduct and it preaches 


doctrinal viewpoint which is based on the Gospel. Hence, since it ass 
a duty (in good faith), which is exclusively committed to the Catholi¢ 


Church by Christ, it is to be denominated a ‘religion’ and so it is named ing 
the Encyclical of Pius XI (A. A. S. 1920, 595) from which Crivelli quote 

The two volumes are a splendid encyclopedia of Protestant activity i 
Italy and in the Italian colonies, Abyssinia included. The churches erected 
their membership, their publications, their sponsors, their schools, their s 
cesses and failures, are detailed. The author gives a short notice of theif 
English and American origins, of their doctrines and doctrinal divergence 
and more lengthily, of the doctrines they made part of their Italian preach 
ing. Principal among American sects active in Italy are the Methodist 
(of the northern branch) and Baptists (of the southern). As in Eng 
land and America, in Italy too, Protestants are now engaged upon en 
deavors at reunion, but so far with little success in Italy. 

The author also quotes the civil laws which govern Protestant mission 
activity in Italy since the Lateran Treaty, and in Abyssinia since the cor 
quest. A distinction between evangelization and proselytism is noticeab 
in the laws, though it is somewhat obscure, and in practice could lead § 
quarrels. Finally, the writer has with each chapter a good reference li 
mostly English and Italian. The book is a serviceable source of the hista 


it seeks to describe. W. J. McGarry, S.J. 











